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THE GENESEE FARMER: 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, AT ROCHESTER, ¥. ¥.. BY 


D. D. T. MOORE, PROPRIETOR. 


Fifty Cents a Year, In Advance. 

Fre copies for $2, and any larger number at the came rate, 
if directed to individuals. Eight copies for $3. if only directed 
te one person-—and any larger number, addressed in like man- 
ner, at the same rate. All subscriptions payable in advance, 
and to commence with the volume. {7% Back numbers sup- 
plied to new subscribers. 

Pysuication OFrice in Talman Block, Buffalo street. opposite 
Reynold’s Arcade— where all subscriptions net forwarded by 
mail should be paid. 

Post-Mastexs and all other friends of Agricultura! and Hor- 
Seultural Improvement are requested to obtain and forward 
subscriptions fur the Farmer 

0G The Farmer is subject to newspaper postage only. -£) 

eee 
SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Wn be published in the Farmer at the rate of $1 per square, 
‘ten lines or less,) for the first insertion, and 75 cents for each 
subsequent insertion—i apvance 
*ermer is much larger than any other agricultural paper in the 
Wnited States—the present edition being over 20,000 copica -- 
Our terms for advertising are lower than those of many similar 
jeurnals whose circulation is 10.000 less than the Farmer 











PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. = 


&@ New eubscribere furnished with back numbers of the 
present volume. Agents who have formed clubs supplied with 
any additional number of copies at tue club price. 


{if All letters containing remittances, or making inquiries, ke 
for the benefit of the writer, must be rosT-Paip or FREE to receive 
proper attention 

(i Orders for change of address should be post paid, or free, 
and contain the name of the Post Office at which the papers are 
ew mailed, in order to receive proper attention 


Bound Volumes of the Farmer. 

THE EIGHTH VOLUME of the Genesee Farmer (for 1847.) 
handsomely and substantially bound, for sale at this oftice—price 
624 cents ; the same in marble paper covers at 50 cents. Vol- 
umes 7 and 8 bound together in boards with leather backs, ke. 
for $1,125. We have also for sale copies of volume 6, for 1845, the 
frst volume of the Farmer published in octavo pages 

Also—complete sets of the Farmer from its commencement. 
(except the 2d volume.) substantially bound, which we will sell at 
® cents per volume. These volumes are not suitable for sending 
by mail—but we have copies of vols. 6, 7, and 8, bound in pape: 
eovers, which may be ied. 

&G- A discount to agents, ke. All orders by mail will receive 
unmediate attention—and the money may be sent at our risk, if en- 
*osed in the presence of a Post-Master, and post paid 





Mant of our readers subscribe for extra copies of the Farmer 
and send them, gratuitously, to their friends at a distance. We 
have just filled an order from a Michigan friend, who gives away 
nearly thirty copies of this volume. In all cases of this kind, we 
send the Farmer at the club price, without regard to the number 
‘dered. The Farmer will be mailed to Europe or the Canadas 


and the Americar postage paid by us, for 52 cents per volume. 


0G The circulation df the | 


For sale at the Office of the Genesee Farmer, Rochester. 


Tur Publisher of the Farmer has just received a large assort- 
ment of works pertaining to Agriculture, Horticulture, and Rural 
and Domestic Economy which will be sold at the lowest prices. - 
The names and prices of a portion of the books are annexed 


American Farmer’s Encyclopedia. $3 50 in leather,—cloth $° 

American Shepherd, by Morrell. $1. 

American Agriculture, by Allen. $1 

American Poulterer’s Companion, by Bement. $1 

American Veterinarian, by Cole. 50 cents 

Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. 75 cents. 

Buel’s Farmer’s Companion. 75 cents. 

Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry. 50 cents. 

Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. $1 50 

Domestic Animals,by R.L. Allen. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50.ets 

Domestic Economy, by Miss Beecher. 75 cents. 

Farmer's and Emigrant’s Hand-Book. $1. 

Fruit Culturist, by J.J. Thomas. 50 cents. 

Gardener's Farmer’s Dictionary. $1 50—leather, $1 75 

Farmer's Manual. 50 cents. 

Horse’s Foot—and how to keep it sound. 25 cents. 

Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry. $1 25 

Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower Oarden. $1 2. 

Liebgig’s Agricultural Chemistry, (new edition.) $1—paper75 eta 
« Agricultural and Animal Chemistry, (pamphiet edi- 

tions.) 25 cents each. 

Parsons on the Rose. $1 50 

Prince on the Rose. 75 cents 

Rural Economy, by Boussingault. $1 50 

Stable Economy, by Stewart. $1 

Smith’s Productive Farming. 50 cents 

Treatise on Milch Cows. 35 cents 

Treatise on Guano. 25 cents 

Youatt on the Horse. (new edition.). $1 75 

Youatt on the Pig. 75 cents 


fi- All orders by mail will receive prompt attention, and the 
books forwarded as desired. Address D. D. T. MOORE, 
May 1, 1848. Rochester, N. Y 


Owen Morris, 
CITY BINDERY, UNDER THE MUSEUM, Rocuesrer. N.Y 
° Nj 


@/els THREE Silver Medals have been swaided to 
. the subscriber for the best specimens of Book 
in this city and Buffalo. 


Binding, exhibited at the Mechanics’ Fairs held 
Geutlemen’s Libraries fitted up and repaired ; Music paper 
rnled. Musie and Periodicals bound and finished to any pattern ; 
Blank Account Books executed at this establishment, have given 
unequalled satisfaction, by their —— and elegance. Striet 
attention is always paid to the quality of paper used, to render 
them equal to the best in the United States, or those imported 

Ladies’ Scrap and Guard Books. Albums and Portfolios, in all 
their varieties, manufactured to oder in the best style. 

Banks, Institutions, Societies, &c., may be assured of work being 
done on the most advantageous terms. 

Gentlemen residing at 2 distance, by packing end forwarding 
volumes to the above directions, stating price and style, may 
rely upon their being well bound on the most favorable terms. 
also carefully and punctually returned. 

N. B.—The has spared no expense in fitting up the 
establishment, end introducing into Western New York the lu- 
test improvement in Book Binding. 

0G The Genesee Farmer and : ther periodicals hound to order 
City Bina pane Pa eae me 

1 u the Vuseum 


| Books on Agriculture, &e., &c., 





Rochester Aug. 1, 3348 
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GREATEST AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT OF THE AGE. 


Patent Lever Drill or Grain Planter. 
[Patentes by H. W. Smrrn, Nov. 4, 1846.) 
The advantages of this machine as fully estab- 


ished by use and experiment, are— 
1. A saving of from two to three pecks of seed 


"Sas ion of any gi 
DB equal distribution of any given quan- 
7 of seed, covered at a uniform depth. 
A saving of labor. A boy and team with 
this machine, can complete from 8 to 10 acres 
per day, and the surface of the soil is left in 











position, that it does not encrust, and 
andergoes a constant course of natural cultiva- 
tion by the action of every shower—so that the 
and atmosphere readily penetrate the soil. 

ence 

4. The grain is not s0 liable to be thrown out 

6. It stands stronger and firmer, and is not 
#0 liable to be injured by rust or the “ fly.” 

6. Where this machine has been used, the 
saving of seed and increase of product amount- 
e@ to from 20 to 25 per cent. 

The great improvement in this machine over 
al) others, is its simplicity. durability and econo- 
mY, and the facility and certainty with which it 
@@m be set or altered by a regulated index and 
guage to drill or plant any given quantity of 
grain at any required depth. 

0G- These macbines are now being manu- 
factured in Syracuse. a ae 

Kie- Sanaty rights to makers are sold on P€ase 5- 


—— 


rms. 
For further particulars address the undersigned, post paid, at 
who is authorized to give a machine to any responsible 


increase of product, on a given number of acres, in one year. 
C. MASTEN 


Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 1, 1848. 





farmer whose land is adapted to its use, for the saving of seed and 


Profitable Investment for Farmers. 
ROWELL’S PATENT THERMOMETER CHURN.—This 
Churn is #0 constructed that Cream can be brought to the 
exact degree of heat required. at any season of the year, either 
hot or cold—there being a thermometer attached to the Churn, 
ao constructed as to give the temperature of the cream at all 
times during the churning. It will produce ten per cent more 
butter. (taking the whole season through,) than any Churn now 
in use, and is simple, cheap and durable— and is warranted that 
in no case where the directions are followed, will be produced a 

poor churning of butter 
Manufactured in Pittsford by W. M. H. COOK, and sold in 
Rochester at Factory prices by 
NOTT, ELLIOTT & FITCH, 

19-3m) No. 23 Buffalo-street. 


Merino Sheep for Sale. 


HAVING arrived at a point in which | desire to 


reduce my stock of Sheep. | bave therefore concluded , 


to sell about 600 MERINO SHEEP this fall, which 


have been bred with great care. and inferior to none | 


im the United States. 200 are half blood. from the importations 
made by Mr. Taitex. Nothing need be said to recommend 
them, for they recommend themselves. 
Cornwall, Vt.. July 31, 1848. 
Grain Bags! 
HE Subscriber bas a fine lot of GRAIN BAGS whieh will 
hold two bushels plump, which he invites the Farmers to 
eall and see, at his office over Watt’s Hardware Store, corner 
Wuchange and Buffalo-streets. 
Rochester, Aug. 23, 1848. 


(9-2t"]) JAMES H. WATTS. 


E. subscribers have for sale at their Agricultural Ware- 

house, the most approved (ultivators now in use, with either 

steel, cast-stecl, or iron Teeth. Prices from $5 to $7. 
‘armers, call and see! RAPALJEE & BRIGGS, 


The Home Doctor. 


UST PUBLISHED. a new and valuable book for every family 
| in the country, and one that may be consulted with perfect 
|safety. As its title page indicates, it is“ THE HOME DOCTOR 
lor Familp Manual, giving the causes, symptoms and Treatment 
| of Diseases ; with an account of the system wh'le in health. and 
| rules for preserving that state. Appended to whieh are receipes 
|for making various medicines and artieles of diet for the sick 
jroom. The whole written for general use and daily practice, by 
| John B. Newman. M. D.”’ 

Also. accompanying this book, or separate, is “THE HERB 
BOOK, a book devoted exclusively to Heres, giving their names 
varicties, description, medical properties and doses. ase, time of 
gathering, and many other directions very useful for every fami- 
| ly to know. and written expressly for family use.” 

The Herb Book is devoted solely to Popular Medical Botany 
| and will furnish on that point all the desired information wanted 
for general use. 

The twe boo! ill be put up and bound together and contain 
200 pages, price 25 cents, or sold separate at 12% cents. 

| The symptoms of each disease are carefully given, so that one 

kind may be reeognized from another, to prevent practising in the 

| dark ; also, the treatment, a sketch of general physiology. and 

rules for keeping in health. together withe observation on their 


{9-3m) 
4. L. BINGHAM. | caus: s, means of avoiding deleterious influences, and such other 


remarks as are deemed appropriate, for both male and female. 

| The book has beea written with great care’ in a plain, simple 
common sense style. easily to be understood by every person. and 
by a practical physician and thorough botanist. We ean recom- 
mend it with entire confidence. as being a work superior in al! 
respeets to any book of the kind ever published, at the price.— 
Whether well or sick, such a book should be in every house as 
safe and sure adviser in tine of need; the directions given for 
a in health and sickness cannot be too strictly attended to 

y all. 


| The price at which the book is sold is so low that fami 
may have a copy, and none should be without it. ens / 


The book is put up in paper binding. and can easily be sent b 

“> Postage only 644 cents to any part of the United Staten 
Any person sending us one dollar by mail, and i 

postage on the letter, shall havefour copies sent him free of bon wy 

Acents Wanrep to circulate this book. A rare chance is offered 
to make money. 

Orders solicited by us, at No. 6 Exchange street. 

» FISHER & Co., 
ooksell: 

Rochester, N Y., August, 2848. oe a 


: To Seedsmen and Nurserymen. 
(pPDEzs will be received by the undersigned for the purchase 
oan ant ———— of A EEDS, PLANTS, SHRUBS and 

“ES, from the most celebrated French Nurseries, mode- 
rate terms, and with despatch. . -_ 
7 F LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO. 
New York, July 25,1848. [9-2m) 10 Wall-street. 





hochester, N.Y. No. 18 Front-street. 
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‘Wheeler's Patent Horse-Power and 
Thrashing Machines. 


N the April numbeg of the Genesee Farmer will be found a 
brief advertisement of the above celebrated machines. The 
subscriber is desirous cf calling the attention of Farmers to the 
same ; also to the few following recommendations which are ab- 
stracts from communications received among a great many of 
similar character. 
Extract of a letter from Exuan Wu.anp, Jonesborough, Union 

County, Illinois : 

« All the articles you sent me I am well pleased with. Grant’s 
Fan Mill cleans well as | can desire. Steven’s Hay Cutter per’ 
forms admirably. Wheeler's Horse Power Threshing Machine 
and Seperator will turn out from the sheaf with four bands, 150 
bushels wheat per day, two horses or mules being quite sufficient 
for running it the whole day or week without a change.”’ 
extraet of a letter from J, G. Stacey, Geneva : 

As to the horse Power and Thrashing Machine, my opinioa 
remains unchanged. The principle of its construction | like. A 
short time since | had some laborers at work for me who on 
seeing my power remarked that they understood | had a baby 
thrashing machine. from which the horses could eat the straw as 
fast as it was thrashed. | told them they should judge for them- 
selves, as I should use it the sameday. In the afternoon | hitch- 
ed up my poney horses, (fast walkers.) and threshed 121 bushels 
of oats in the space of 104 minutes, which was the best refutation 
of the story they had heard that ! could offer.” 


Extract of a letter from Tmorny D. Wurre, South Hero, Vt. : 


“The Horse Power and Threshing Machine exceeds our ex- 
pectations. With an elevation of only 16 inches I placed on it 
my horses, weighing together 18 or 19 hundred pounds which 
gave me sufficient speed to thrash, and as it became a little worn 
and smooth and well oiled, the speed increased to such a rate 
that | was obliged to feed it with all possible haste to keep its 
speed down. I have tested its power and efficacy, and find it to 
be equal, if not superior, to any I have seen, both as to quantity 

nd quality of work, and easy work for horses.” 

}xtract of a Letter from Joun N. Rotner, Lafargeville, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—Wheeler’s Threshing Machinery, &c,, which | pur- 
chased of you has proved so satisfactory in every respect that 
the Farmers around, and all those who have seen it in operation. 
pronounce it im all its parts, decidedly the most durable, easy, 
economical and efficient contrivance ever invented. I have 
threshed 2.000 bushels of grain, of all kinds with it, and it is 
fully up to all it is recommended to do. Many farmers say they 
would have no other machines for threshing, and | think you 
will have many orders for them from my neighborhood, as there 
is nothing manufactured like it in this country.” 


From Wa. Somervitte, Ellicottville, N. Y.: 





| should mention that Wheeler’s one-horse-power Thresher 
and Seperator which | purchased of you, are the best machines | 
for the purposes intended ever introduced into this part of the | 
State.”’ 
Extract from a Letter ef H. H. W. Sigourney, Grafton, Mass. : 


Genesee Seed Store, 


AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
NO. 18, FRONT-STREET, ROCHESTER. 


‘T.HE subscribers beg leave to inform Farmers, Gardeners and 
others, that they lnve this season imported from oue of the 
best seed establishments in England between two and tTHres 
rons of those kinds of seeds which mature better in that country 
than this, such as Ruta Baga. Turnep, Cabbage, Carrot, Celery, 
Cauliflower, Peas, &e., &c., Ke., and that they have taken the 
greatest care in growing and obtaining the best American Seeds. 
They have alrage assortment of Flower Seeds, many of them im- 
orted, and tife remainder grown by Ellwanger , and 
Vm. Ki Those wanting Flower Seeds cannot obtain ter. 
As the failure of the potato crop made it quite certain that other 
root crops would be substituted to some extent, they have pro- 
cured with the greatest care, a large steck ef those kinds of seed 
that will be used, such as Ruta Baga. Turnep, Beet, Carrot, &o. 
Their large stock of Seeds of all kinds, will enable them to wholesale 
as well as retail. 

They have also on hand, as heretofore, almost all kinds of 
FARMING AND GARDENING TOOLS, AND MACHINES, 
— they would like to have those examine who wish to pur- 
chase. 

‘Thankful forthe patronage heretofore extended to them, 
will endeavor to deai in such a way with those who trade wi 
them, that they will come again if any thing in their line is 
wanted. RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 


Selling Off. 

THE LINNAZAN BOTANIC GARDEN & NURSERY, 
Late of Wm. Prince, deceased, Flushing, L. L, 
NEAR NEW-YORK. 

WINTER & CO., PROPRIETORS. 

IN consequence of the decease of the Junior, and of the 
is advanced age of the surviving partner who therefore in- 
- tends to relinquish the business, the entire stock of this 
establishment, comprisige every description, including the new, 
est and choicest varieties of Fruit and Otnamental Trees, Shrubs 
Vines and lants, Roses. Green-house Plants, Box Edging, &c., 
will be disposed of in lots to suit purchasers at very reduced 
prices, in order to close the business as speedily as possible. 
Orders accompanied with the cash, to the amount of Ten Dor- 
Lars or upwards, will be supplied at a reduction of 25 per cent 
from the usual prices 
Nurserymen venders and others wishing to purchase by whole- 
sale, will be supplied at such reduced prices, according to quality 
and quantity, as will probably prove satisfactory tothem. Young 
stock. both in the fruit and ornamental departments supplied 
very low by the quantity 
An opportunity is afforded to amateurs and nurserymen to ob- 
tain Extra Sized. and many New and Rare Specimen Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants, at very moderate prices. 





i Extra sized Ornamental and Shade Trees, for streets, lawns, and 
| parks, low. 


The establishment. now in the highest order and densely 


Dear Sir—I have made thorough trial of Wheeler's Horse Pow- | stocked. will be disposed of upon liberal terms, « flering from its 
er Threshing Machine and Seperator, and do most coriiaily ac-| \ocation, celebrity, saleable stock, greenhouses, dwellings, and 
knowledge that it works admirably, and gives great satisfaction. | other convenicnees for conducting the business, very superior ad 


have allowed it to be tried by one of my townsmen, also, as a 
matter of experiment. and he was so well pleased with its ope- | 
ration that he has decided te purchase one the coming season; | 
and | think my having had this here may prove to yon the means | 
of many sales.’’ 
Letter from Asa 

Court House, N. Y. 

“We each have had one of Wheeler’s Patent Single Horse 
Powers, Threshing Machines and Seperators and Saw Mills ip 
use, more than a ycar, and are gratified to aay they have proved 
uli they are recommended to be, and we believe them to be the | 
best machines now in use for simplicity, durability, economy and | 
efficiency. Having threshed all kinds of grain, and sawed a! 
large quantity of wood for ourselves and others about the county 
= do not hesitate to recommend them to those wishing to pur- 
vhase.”? 


u Dieruz, end Maurin L. Cauarren, Scoharie | 


cf The above Machines are for sale at the Albany Agricultural 
Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 10 & 12 Green-street. Descrip- 
tive Catalogues, with prices, &c., to be obtained gratis at the of- 
fice, or or sent by mail to all applicants. 
HORACE L. EMERY 


JOHN MILLER, 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 
wo, 15, 3p srory, ancape, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


{> Portraits, Landscapes, 
Buildings, Machinery, &c., &c., 
drawn and engraved with accuracy 
and despetch. 

N. B. Bank, Notary and other 








Seals engraved to order. (8-tf) 


vantages to any person disposed to pursue it. 
It is requested that letters of inquiry, &c., 

seriptive Catalogues gratis 
August 1, 1848 


be post-paid. De 


[8-2t") 
Farm for Sale, 
, TILE Subscriber offers for sale his Farm, situated in the 
am town of Iluron, Wayne County. half a mile west of Wolcott 
#@=. Village, on the Rochester and Oswego Turnpike, contain- 
172 acres, 140 under a high state of cultivation,’ with a never 
failing stream of spring water running through it. 

Tue Buiwomes on the premises are of the first class, and in 
perfect repair. House forty by thirty, two stories high. and fin- 
ished throughout. Kitchen attached to the main building, forty- 
five by twenty ; ar excellent well of water, stone cistern, &c 
There are three barns—one 60 by 40, one 45 by 40, and the other 
30 by 25. 

Tur Orcnarp furnishes an extensive variety of the choicest 
grafted fruit ; also cherries, peaches, pears. plums, ke. 

A person wishing a delightful situation. connected with a rieb 








and productive farm, may here find st. Terms of payment easy 
For further particulars enquire of the subscriber, on the prem- 
ises. WILLIAM UNDERHILL. 
Huron, N. Y., August 1, 1848 [8-2t*] 
Sheep for Sale. 

THE excess of the flock of the Oakland Farm is 
offered for sale; consisting of yearling Ewes and 
Weathers, in fine order. They are very desirabie to 
any person wishing to esteblish or to improve a floek. 

They are of the Merino breed, with a fineness of fleece believed 
to be the most profitable. The flock can be seen on the farm, 
near the outlet of Seneca Lake 

Applications by letter,, post paid, will be received by the sub- 
scriber through the Post Office at Geneva. 

July, 1848. (8-1t*) J. DELAFIELD 
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Perinton Nursery. 

THE Subscriber invites the attention of the public to his 
collection of Fruit Trees, which comprises most of the 
standard varieties of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cher- 

ries, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinees, Grapes. Raspberries and 
Straw berries—which he offers for sale on reasonable terms. 

Many of the varieties have been fruited on the proprietor’s 
grounds, while others have been obtained from bearing trees and 
other reliable sources. The trees for size and beauty are such, 
it is hoped, as cannot fail to suit those wishingto purchase. A 
share only of the trade is solicited, and all orders containing re- 
mittances, or satsfactory refe will receive prompt atten- 
tion. and the trees properly packed and forwarded as directed. 

Perinton, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1848. (9-tf] ZERAH BURR. 


STRAWBERRIES. 
EPTEMBER is usually the best month in the year to make 
Strawberry beds. We can furnish the following really fine 
varieties, and many others. 
Hovey’s Seedling, 50 cents per dozen, $2 per hundred. 
Boston Pine, 50 cents per dozen, $2 per hundred. 

Early Scarlet, 25 cents per dozen, $1 per hundred. 
Swainstone Seedling, 50 cents per dozen. $2 per hundred. 
Ross’ Phoenix, 50 cents per dozen, $2 per hundred. 

Red and White Monthly Alpine, 25 cents per dozen, $1 per 100. 
Burr’s New Pine, tue very new variety. $1.50 per dozen, 


$8 per hundred 
ELLWANGER, BARRY & ROWE. 
Mt. Hope Nurseries. Rochester, Aug. 25, 1848 


Bulbous Flower Roots. 
THE Subscribers can supply for autumn planting, the 
finest double and single Hyacinths, a great variety 
Tulips of all varieties. 
Narcissus do. 
do. 











Crocus 
Lilies do 
Peonies do. upwards of 20 splendid varieties, 
and al) at greatly reduced prices. 
ELLWANGER, BARRY & ROWE 
Mt. Hope Nurseries Sept 1, 1848. 


£ ft 


Peters’ Buffalo Wool Depot,—Second Year. 


HAVE established a Wool Depot upon the following plan 

Ist.—The Wool is thrown into 10 sorts; Merino Wool being 
No. 1, the grades numbering down from 1 to 5; the coarsest 
common Wool being No.5. Saxony Wool is thrown into Extra 
and Prime 1 and Prime 2. Combing and De Laines make 2 


2 sorte 


more. 

2nd.—! charge for Receiving. Sorting, Storing and Selling, 
Osx Cent per Pounp. This includes aj] charges at the Depot. 
except Insurance. 

3d. Sales are made for cash except when directed by owner 

OG All Wool consigned to me should be marked with the 
owner’sname. r 

Warehouse, Corne Washington, and Exchange-streets 


T. C. PETERS 
Buffalo, Jan’y 2, 1848. 


Agricultural Implements for Sale. 
NEED SOWERS of different kinds operated by hand. and ar 
ranged for sowing all sorte of garden and field seeds in drills 
They sow with equal accuracy, and with much greater rapidity 
than by hand. Prices $4,50 to $15. 

Bachelder’s Corn Planter, operated by a single horse. This 
machine can be regulated to drop the corn in hills, from one foot 
to four feet apart. Price $16. 

One-Horse Cultivators of various kinds. Price. $5 to $8. 

Hand Cultivators for garden work. These also do well for field 
work, and effect quite a saving of labor. Price $3. 

Cast-Iron Rollers, in sections one foot long, 17 inches in diame- 
ter, weighing 86 lbs. per section ; sections of the same length. two 
feet in diameter, weighing 160 lbs. per section. These can be 
strung on an iron shaft, two inches in diameter, upon which they 
turn. They are fitted up for horse or hand power, and may be 
made from ore to eight feet or more in length. The superiority 
of a roller, made of several sections is very great. Prices, 4 to 5 
cents per lb. Fittings extra. 

Square and Triangular Harrows of various improved kinds. 
Price $5 to $15. 

Plows and other Agricultural Implements, a large and complete 
assortinent. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the above, of 100 pages with nu- 
merous illustrations, will be sent gratis to all who apply for it. post 


A. B. ALLEN, & CO., 189 and 191 Water-st., N. Y. 


~~" @RAIN BAGS FOR SALE:  ~— 
A quantity of first quality GRAIN BAGS, for sale very low. — 
JA Every one will hold two bushels. Farmers who wish to pur- 
chase will please call at the Farmer Office. Buffalo street. 

Sept. 1. 1648. D. D. T. MOORE. 











R. B. Dunn’s Scythes. 
HERE can hardly be any thing of more “y y= to the 
farmer than coop Too.s, and the opinion nearly unani- 
mous that a good SCYTHE is the best of all good tools. Mer- 
ehants understanding their interest purchase the best article the 
market affords, as the sale is sure to be more satisfactory. 

The Scythes manufactured by R. B. Dunn, North Wayne, 
Maine, are made of the best material by skillful workmen, and 
tempered and selected with much care. During five years the 
subscriber has sold them. their success has been most gratifying 
to him and satisfactory to his customers. 

Having located permanently at Mohawk, Herkimer Co., N. Y.,, 
prpmpt attention will be given to the wishes of merchants, cradle 
makers and others wishing Scythes. Customers will be visited 
as heretofore. Ordersare solicited. 

Mohawk, N. Y., Sept. 1. 1848. HIRAM C. WHITE. 


16,000 in one year. 
COLE'S 
AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, 


OR 
DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 





4 BOOK FOR EVERY FARMER! 
ND a book which every farmer should own, and may own by 
paying the emall sum of Firry Cents, which mny be the 
means of saving the life of many valuable animals, and from 
which he may derive a vast amount of the most valuable infor- 
mation in regard to the Training and Breeding of Animals, as 
well as full Rules for Restoring and Preserving Health. 


16,000 Copies 


of this valuable work have been sold in One Yean,—and we have 
testimonials enough in its favor from those who have purchased 
and examined it, to fla volume. We publish only a few. 

“ No Farmer's Library is complete without Mr. Cole’s Treatise 
on the diseases of Domestic Animals.”’ 

From William Bacon, Richmond. 

This book is just what we farmers want. The prescriptons are 

simple, alwaes accessible. and harmless to the constitution. 
From the Christian Herald, Newburyport. 

It is truly “a book for every farmer.’’ We have been astor- 
ished ut the amount of important information and instrhction 
which it contains, on the training, breeding and diseases of do- 
mestic animals. It is compiled by one of the best agricultural 
writers in the country, from his own experience and observation, 
as a practical farmer and conductor of agricultural papers. 

From Wright's Paper, Philadelpha. 

*“Cole’s American Veterinarian” is an invaluable book. It is 
worth its weight in gold to any person having the care or charge 
of domestic animals. An agricultural friend, to whom we gave 
a copy, observed, that it would save him a hundred dollars a year. 

From the American Agricuiturist. 

The farmer will find much valuable information in this little 
work. By reference to its directions they may be able to save a 
valuable animal, which otherwize might be lost. 

From J. M. Weeks, Vermont. 
The American Veterinarian is the best book of the kiad that! 
haae ever seen. 
From Levi Bartlett. N. Hampsyire. 
This book should be in the library of every farmer. 
From the Farmer's Visitor, by Gov. Hill, N. H. 

As the Editor of that excellent agricultural paper, the Boston 
Cultivator. and other kindred works. Mr. Cole has shown himself 
well qualified for the compilation of this work. We have known 
him for years, and he has proved himself to be one of the 
most persevering and able of our agricultaral editors. We un- 
derstand this book has already had a free and extended sale. 
Many times its price, to almost any farmer, may be saved in its 
purchase. 

Published, and for sale at wholesale and retail, by 

JOHNN P. JEWETT & CO., 
23 Cornutt, Bostox. 


100 agents could make money on this book, in various sections 
of the country. None need apply. except those who can com- 
mand a small cash capital of from 25 to $50. Address, the Pub- 


lishers. 
23 Cornutt, Boston. (6-3m) 


0G- A few dozen copier «f the above work just received and for 
sale at the office of the Venesee Farmer. Price only 50 cents.— 
Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


Strawberries. 
500 STODDARD’S Seedling Alpine Strawberry Plants ; 1000 
HOVEY’S Strawberry Plants, just received, and for 
“sl Genesee Seed Store and Agricultural Wareho 
5 





Use, 
RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 
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{Editorial Correspondence of the Genesee Farmer.} 


A Review of an Interesting Subject. 


In our last paper the following paragraph 
occurs in the leading editorial : 


Providence has made the subsoil and the earth Lelow it 
a vast reservoir of water more or less impregnated with 
those things that combine in cultivated planis—in human 
food—-to form ultimately, the bones, brains, flesh and blood 
of man and all inferior animlas. Kind reader, would you 
organize these constituents of grain and grass largely and 
cheaply in vour growing crops? Then break the mudercrust, 
that the moisture below with its salts ef lime, its dissolved 
bones, potash, soda, magnesia, chlorine, sulphur, phospho- 
rus, iron, carbon and nitrogen, may come up to the thirsty 
roots of your plants, and fully nourish the same. A deep 
tilled soil imbibes more solar heat in saromer than a shal- 
iow plowed one. Being warmer, chemical changes are 
more rapid—more feod is prepared for your crops in a given 
time. The mean temperature of the earth in Georgia is 
from 12 to 18 degrees higher than in New York ; and corn 
is now from 12 to 18* feet high on the Savannah bottoms. 
To the above is appended the following note 
at the bottom of the column : 


* We suspect there is some mristake @m these figures— 
but we *‘ follow copy,” and leave vur associate to confirm 
correct the statement.—Home Ep. 


The “figures” right. We have not measured 
any cornstalks ; but have no reason to discredit 
the statements of gentlemen who have done so, 
and inform us ef the result. The omal prac- 
tice is to give each stalk from 16 to 25 square 
feei of surface to grow upon. Thus, one stalk 
to the hill, and these five feet apart each way, 
allows 25 feet of ground for every cornstalk 
growing in the field. The crop which will 
yield the most bushels of grain per acre, within 
many miles of this city, is planted in rows six 
feet apart, in drills, averaging a stalk each foot 
inlength. The field is a perfect swamp, although 
each plant has been stripped of its suckers and 
occupies six square feet. Qur i impression is that 
this field will not exceed somé 50 bushels per 
acre, when harvested. Asmaller variety of this 
grain brought from the North, would, we suspect, 
vield for a few years much larger crops. There 
is a vast disproportion between the seed organ- 
ized and the growth of stems and leaves. The 


latter seem to rob the ears of their just share of 
nutriment in this climate. Why a weight of 
plants which would give 60 bushels of corn in 
New York makes but 20 in Georgia, is a matter 
worth inquiring into. That the yield in the 
seed of wheat and corn plants bears no uniform 
relation to the weight of straw, is doubtless 
known to most of our readers. 


The greatest evil complained of at the South 
in the business of corn culture is its “firing” by 
drouth at the time when the ear is forming. 
Solar heat is so intense, and the evaporation of 
water from the naked earth, (where it is naked, ) 
and from the prodigious surface of the leaves of 
corn, weeds, or grass, is so rapid, that a succes- 
sion of heavy rains is almost indispensable to 
make a fair crop. And such rains! Over nine 
inches of water fell in Savannah in three suc- 
cessive days not long since. A down-pouring 
of this kind must wash and Jeach out of the soil 
no smali amount of its fertilizing elements, if 
they abound therein. We have recently spent 
a day on the plantation of Gov. Hammonp, who 
related some striking instances of the sudden 
washing away of manure in loose, cultivated 
soils. This failure of manure at a critical time 
jin one’s crop is not confined to any state or 
climate. It is more common here and extreme, 
however, than at the North. What is true of 
manure is equally so of the constituents of corn 
naturally in the surface soil, when equally solu- 
ble. In discussing this subject at agricultural 
meetings, with gentlemen of learning and ex- 
perience, they usually agree with the writer 
that deep tillage before planting, and taking 
especial pains not to lacerate the roots in after 
culture are the most rational preventives of the 
“firing of corn.” 

In our former article we stated that “the mean 
temperature of the earth in Georgia, (near Au- 
gusta,) is from 12 to 18 degrees higher than in 
New York.” Farther investigations lead to the 
opinion that the difference is full 20 degrees. 
We shall have something more to say on this 
point when we return home, and verify our 
notions as to what is the mean temperature of 
the soil in Western New York, in summer; at 
one, two, and three feet below the surface. The 
best way to attain, so far as practicable, a due 
degree of heat and moistuie around the roots of 
cultivated plants, is the object we are driving at. 
Too much or tog little water; tvo much or too 
little heat, are alike injurious to the crops of the 
husbandman. 

The power of the cultivator over these impor- 
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tant elements of nature is very limited; yet he 
can do something to dry the soils which are too 
wet, and warm those which are too cold; as 
well as to moisten those which are too dry, and 
cool those which are too hot. A dense growth 
of luxuriant vegetation, like a thick forest, both 
cools and moistens the earth beneath it. To 
destroy all vegetation is to encourage greater 
sterility. Nature enriches the surface soil, not 
by diminishing but by increasing the annual 
growth of vegetables. The most profitable ratio 
of increase, by skilful rotation, the use of ferti- 
lizers and scientific tillage, is a point that needs 
elucidation through the light of well conducted 


acre, worth $30. He grows good clover, 
fine turnips, and manures high. A crop of 
peas is made afterearly corn. In truth, autumn 
scarcely ends before spring begins. Peas are 
cultivated for hay—cut and cured like clover. 
A northern dairyman could make a fortune here 
by making butter and cheese. 
Augusta, Ga., August 0, 1848. 


Butter for the Navy. 
Since the publication of the Transactions | 


have received, through a friend at Binghampton, 
a communication from J. J. Hawxeyx of that 














experiments. One object should be to augment) place, who has long been engaged in furnishing 
the production of more seeds of corn, wheat,| butter for shipment. His letter fully eorrobo- 
oats and barley in proportion to the stems and/rates and establishes the facts which are stated 
leaves of these cereal plants. A compost made in the article on Butter for the Navy, (page 43 
of a mixture of night soil and leached, with|of the Transactions, and published in the last 
a little gypsum, will doubtless favor such a | number of the Farmer, )—that, in many parts of 
result. ‘hat we have called “breaking the! our State, butter is made that will stand the test 
undercrust” to promote the ascent of water, /of tropical climates equal to Orange county.— 
with its elements of seeds held in solution, at) | think it is important to spread the facts before 
the critical period when ears are organizing, is/ the farmers, and I therefore have presented the 
very important. Such deep tilled soils suffer) annexed extract from this letter for publication. 
less from the extremes of rain and dryness, as Yours, BP. J. 
all experience verifies. Ag. Rooms. Albany, Aug., 1848. 








RURAL BARBECUES. ’ The idea that no butter made out of Orange 


Among the objects of interest in Southern|County will resist the action of tropical climates, 
agriculture, the annual Barbecues given to the| and preserve its qualities for years, is an utter 
negroes on large plantations, are not the least/absurdity. 1 think that not one third of the 
worthy of note. On these occasions, fat calves, | butter in market as Orange County, is made in 
pigs, lambs, kids, turkeys, geese, ducks, chick-|that locality. That county has during ten years 
ens, doves, quails and fish ‘suffer some!’ Good past sent out hundreds of emigrants to the coun- 
eating and a plenty of it, with large numbers to| ties of Sullivan, Delaware, Chenango, Broome, 
participate in the feast, who enjoy it with perfect) Tioga, Tompkins and Chemung, and perhaps 
gusto, is ever a pleasing spectacle. All neigh-/others in the State of New York, who have 
boring planters and their overseers sit down to| continued the manufacture of butter for market, 
the first table. It is reset, and the ** darkies’” who at the end of each season have been in the 
succeed, being often waited on by their overseers habit of transporting their butter in wagors 
and other whites. ‘This jubilee is held after) across the country to the different points of ship 
corn and cotton crops are ‘laid by.” Both of} ment in Orange County, and there shipping as 
these promise more than an average harvest. Orange County. Many of these persons had 
New cotton has begun to appear in market.! for years before emigrating, regular purchasers 
The rice crop is also promising. Many fields in New York of their butter, and who it was un- 
have now growing on them the third crop this| derstood were to take their prdduct each vear, 
season—first a crop of wheat, oats or millet,| when made, and pay the highest market price 
then a crop of hay made of native grasses, and for it. These relations were in many instances 
now a crop of peas, to be followed by seeding! continued from many years previous to their 
in wheat or rye in November. ‘emigrating from Orange County, and many 
{now continue them without the least objection 

SOUTHERN GRASSES. | being made to the quality of the butter. 

There is something curious about these indi-| The term Orange County seems to be misun- 
ginous plants. . They do not begin to grow till derstood. It does not mean, as I understand it, 
after timothy, herdsgrass, wheat, rye and barley | the Jocality where made, but a peculiar method 
are ripe in this climate. For a crop of hay the lof manufacture. The perfect neatness and 
land is plowed in June, harrowed, and not seeded. |cleanliness of every thing about the dairies ; 
The grass is mown about the first of August, |the churning the milk instead of the cream, 
and yields from one to three tons of good hay, |and the attention to the quality and quantity of 
according to fertility. A friend, (a northern salt used, are their principal peculiarities. The 
farmer, ) has just cut and cured three tons on an | churning of the milk I deem essential to butter 
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intended for long voyages. It gives it a peculiar 
firmness and fiveness of texture, and wax-like 
appearance, when practiced, which butter made 
by churning the cream seldom or never has. 
There peculiarities can generally be detected 
by the eye. There is also a cream-like flavor 
to milk churned butter. 


I believe the highest price for dairies paid in 
New York for several years past, has been paid 
for several dairies from Chemung County. 
Being at the table of a well known gourmand in 
New York, in the spring of 1847, | remarked 
upon the very fine quality of the butter. He 
replied that such butter could not be made out of 
Orange County. The conversation continued, 
till finally the original firkin was brought up, 
when I found it was branded “ John Holbert— 
Premium.” [Mr. Horserr resides in Che- 
mung County, and took the first premium at the 
State Fair at Saratoga, for the best butter made 
in June.] The gentleman told me he had his 
supply of butter of this dairy for several years, 
at an extra price of 33 cents per poundy of 4 
particular grocer who alone sold it. 


The opinion of the gentleman who has the 
charge of the butter department of the U. S. 
Navy, “‘that no butter made out of Orange 
County will resist the action of tropical climates,” 
| know to be erroneous. A dairy made in the 
County of Broome has been sent abroad much 
of the time for 10 years past. In 1839, it was 
sold in St. Croix to the Governor, for 75 cents 
per pound. In 1840 it was sold in New Bedford 
and went a whaling voyage. I saw some of 
it, after the expiration of nearly 4 years from 
its manufacture, as sweet, and in as good con- 
dition as when made. The same dairy has 
since been sold in New Orleans, in Natches and 
Mobile, and there has never been any complaint 
as to its quality. I shipped some butter that 
was the product of this County to Canton in 
1846, which, under very disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, opened as fresh as when made, and 
proved so good that the shippers have each year 
since applied to me for butter for cabin stores 
for their ships. I broke up the original firkins, 
and procured a quantity of small white oak kegs, 
which would contain from 15 to 25 pounds each, 
and repacked the butter, selecting the best from 
a large quantity; these kegs were placed in 
very large hogsheads, and filled in the interstices 
with rock salt, and placed inthe hold of the vessel. 
This butter was opened eighteen months after 
its manufacture, in as good a condition as when 
made. The small kegs were not used in refer- 
ence to the preservation of the butter, but merely 
for the convenience of retailing at Canton. 


The export of butter for the supply of the 
different cities, that are along the Southern coast 
of Asia, is probably destined to be a very con- 
siderable business. The entire supply for the 





immense cities in the possession of the British 
and East India Company being derived from 
Europe, and mostly from Ireland—but some 
little from Holland—and it is usually purchased 
at home at a price which would fully pay an 
American shipper at its destination. 


The relative proportion of our county that is 
adapted to the production of the finer qualities 
of butter is probably as small as any other ar- 
ticle of general necsesity ; but much of the State 
of New York will when properly cultivated, 
produce the variety of grasses necessary to give 
butter the peculiar flavor and aroma of Orange 
County, when properly manufactured. 

The emigrants from Orange County before 
alluded to, all agree in opinion that as good 
butter can be made in these new localities as in 
Orange County. Minisink is cited in the circu- 
lar as being the locality producing the best but- 
ter in Orange County. A Minisink dairy woman 
in this vicinity who had for many years the repu- 
tation of being one of the best in that town, 
made her first dairy of about 60 firkins here 
last season, and says it was the best she ever 
made. All the Orange County Emigrants agree 
in opinion (and many of them are persons of 
much experience and close observation in their 
business,) that in favorable situations they can 
produce as much butter, and of as good quality, 
as in Orange County. 

ANOTHER FACT RELATIVE TO THE PoTaTor 
Disease.—At the late meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the N. Y. State Agricultural Soci- 
ety, held at Buffalo, Mr. F. J. Betts, of New- 
burgh, communicated the following information 
relative to the disease of the potato :—I have this 
year planted potatoes in my forcing house, which 
ripened some three weeks since, and upon dig- 
ging them I| found several entirely rotten. | 
deem this fact of some importance in ascer- 
taining the nature of the disease, as it cer- 
tainly refutes some of the theories in respect 
to it. The house is kept at as even a tempera- 
ture as practicable, without the use of artificial 
heat, and the ground is continually moist ; neither 
sudden alterations of heat, therefore, nor sudden 
changes from dry to wet, can be the cause of the 
disease. The soil is made 3 1-2 feet deep, very 
rich, from an admixture of well-rotted manure, 
muck, and shell marl, and limed very heavily. 
Such are the facts, and they may assist in arri- 
ving at some just conclusions in respect to the 
disease. 

Cuimnevs, to prevent their smoking, should 
not, according to the antiquated ides, be carried 
up zig-zag, nor made narrower at the top than 
at the bottom; but according to modern art, 
must be built as nearly perpendicular as pos- 
sible, be free from all roughness in the inside, 
and be a little wider at the top, than at the base. 
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‘ (Fates Comepentonens lof wheat. The competition for the liberal pre- 
Ag’! Fair.— W 00l Growing at the South. |miums offered for the best samples of this grain 
| at the Fair, was much closer than | ever saw in 

Stoxe Mocnratx, Georgia, Aug. 18, 1848. | the State of New York. Specimens were pre- 
One of the largest Agricultural Fairs ever! sented from South Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama 
held in Georgia has just closed at this famous) and Georgia—amounting in all to 100 bushels 
summer retreat. The Association embraces | or more. The red wheat took the first pre- 
members who reside in South Carolina, Alabama! mium, in prefence to the white flint, or “little 
and Tennessee, as wel] as in this Empire State/ white.” So soon as the railway is completed 
of the South. About ten thousand persons | from Nashville to the Georgia roads, which ex- 
have attended the exhibition. jtend to the Atlantic cities of Savannah and 
‘Stone Mountain” is itself an object of great/Charleston, an immense amount of Tennessee 
attraction. It is an isolated granite rock, forced! flour, meal, pork, beef and tobacco will reach 
up by volcanic action below the earth’s crust,|the seaboard by this new route. Spurs of the 
to over 200 feet in height above the sur-| Allegany Mountains are now being perforated 
rounding plain. The distance around the base | for the strong iron horse to pass through, with 
of the rock is not more than two miles, I should|his train of flying cars. Railroads at the South 
judge. From the rounded apex quite down to|are doing a good business, and have the promise 
the level surface of the earth, the granite is|of a vast increase when completed: Travel on 
much weathered, and every where covered with| them is about twice as expensive per mile as at 
different varieties of the moss tribe. In some) the North. 





places, where the rock is somewhat friable and, Cotton, corn, wheat: and rice crops are better. 


more readily decomposed by the conjoint action | than am average this season, so far as it has ex- 
of oxygen, carbonic acid, rains, frost and solar/tended. Wheat and corn are made ; cotton and 
influence, basins have been formed, which hold, rice have some hazards still to encounter. 
moisture, sand, alumina, iron and other mineral | For the dairy business and raising cattle. 
elements of the abraded granite ; and also a/ Northern Georgia presents peculiar advantages, 
rich black mould derived from the debris of|Cheese is scarce and high ; whilst fat cattle can 
cryptogamic plants. This soi’ now bears oaks, | be sent to Charleston and other Atlantic cities 
chesnuts, pines, and other forest trees that exist | very cheaply, by railroads. Grass grows well 
in the neighborhood. The summit of the moun-| in the mountain districts, and land is very low 
tain can be reached only on one side. It is|in price. ‘This is destined to be a great "stock 
crowned with a wooden tower some 200 feet in producing region—including portions of North 
height. It would not be very expensive to con-|and South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee and 
struct a good carriage road to the top, and erect| Alabama. Men and women are said to live 
a public house there. Being between three and! to laugh and wax fat more than one hundred 
four thousand feet above the ocean, the air is/ years, i. e. white people. Negroes are said to 
very cool for this climate, and remarkably pure | live much longer. Those born and brought up 
and bracing. There are but a few acres on the | on rice plantations on the sea coast, are an inferi- 
top of the rock so level that one can safely walk! or race as compared with the up country blacks 
over it. It is a great curiosity. | Go to the mountains in any nation to find men 
The Fair was honored by the presence of a! who are men. Thousands of low-land planters 
few blooded stallions, mares and colts,and several | pass their summers, and spend much of thei: 
well bred Durhams. Not asheep was exhibited, | annual incomes in the hills and mountains at 
and but few swine. The sheep is the most neg- | the north of them. This region is preferred 
lected animal! at the South. When that extra-| because it is nearer home than Saratoga or New 
ordinary man, Joun Ranpotrs, (who was a| England ; and families run no risk of having 
great lover of horses,) said that he ** would go| their servants enticed away from them. The 
ten rods to kick a sheep,”’ he but expressed the | political anti-slavery movements at the North 
popular feeling that still prevails in all the/excite no little discussion and feeling in this 
planting communities that | have visited. The/ quarter of the Union. 
fleece of the sheep seems to be regarded as the ton ee. ve “aie : oa 
competitor of cotton in clothing the people of all! iy John Goodfellow, of thie berona, ny an. prong np 
civilized nations. Cotton lands must be far | potato vine, Which prematurely died, and which, upon ex- 
more worn and washed, and less abundant, be- | amination, is found to have been destroyed by @worm, pene- 
. trating the heart of the vine, and eating out its vitality for 
fore any planters of the South will abandon cotton nearly twelve inches, (down nearly to the potato itself,) 
culture and dog husbandry for wool growing. and note: pay the a ground, where the 
For the later business Northern Georgia, or the| normed, smd.now remain. We lear that eter ne 
Cherokee country, possesses great natural ad-| has been written upon the subject, and after all the philoe- 
vantages. There are very few wolves, but any spaent researches made, and opinions expressed, this should 
quantity of vicious dogs. It is mostly a limestone e the cause of the potato rot, we cannot decide before we 


: ted have additional proof. Yet it strikes us that this is the 
region ard just beginning to produce a good deal | grand discovery.” 
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Letter from England. 


SHOW OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
York, England, July 14, 1848. 

Frienp Moore: — Perhaps your readers 
would be pleased to hear something about the 
show of the Royal Agricultural Society, which 
bas been held here during the last three days, 
and closed last evening. This Society was 
founded about ten years ago, and this is its 
tenth Annual Show. It has between six and 
seven thousand members, embracing most of the 
nobility and landed aristocracy of the kingdom. 
Its President is the Earl of Yarborough, and its 
list of Vice Presidents presents a formidable 
array of Dukes, Earls, and Marquises. The 
society has a Royal Charter which provides that 
the society shall exclude from its discussions all 
questions of a political tendency, or having 
reference to any measure pending or to be 
brought forward in either House of Parliament. 
Thus the door is effectually closed against any 
discussions that might lead to applications to Par- 
liament to change the relations of landlord and 
tenant, provided these relations should be found 
to prevent advances in agricultural improvement. 

he shows this year consisted of about two 
hundred horned cattle, (or beasts as they are 
here called, ) one hundred and fifty horses, mares 
and fillies—two hundred and thirty lots of sheep 
—and one hundred and thirty pigs. The ar- 
rangements for exhibiting the stock were ad- 
mirable. Printed Catalogues were furnished at 
one shiliing (sterling) each ; and the pens were 
in rows with convenient passages between, and 
under awnings. Each shed was furnished with 
a sign board, on which was painted in conspie- 
uous letters the class cf animals it contained— 
each vnimal was numbered, so that by reference 
to the catalogue you could see the name of the 
owner and a full description of any animal 
present. 

The cattle were mostly Short Horns, Here- 
fords and Devons ; but from the greater number 
and evident superiority of the Short Horns, they 
undoubtedly continue the favorites with breeders. 
Some of these animals were truly magnificent 
creatures. ‘The horses were excellent, especi- 
ally those desigaed for agricultural purposes. 
The sheep were Leicesters, Southdown, and 
Cotswold. I did not see a fine-wooled sheep at 
the show. Some of the sheep were of enor- 
mous size, and beautiful specimens of their 
race. The pigs were by no means extraordi- 
nary. But few Berkshires were present—white 
being now the favorite color. 

The implement yard was also conveniently 
arranged, and contained one hundred and fifty- 
eight stands, furnished with a great variety of 
agricultural and household implements. Many 
of these were exceedingly curious—some quite 
useless, and but few adapted to American agri- 


‘culture. On Wednesday, the second day of the 
show, I visited the implement yard, and found 
the attendance very small. On Thursday, how- 
ever, several thousand must have thronged the 
implement and cattle yards, and as the admission 
fee was half a crown and the visitors were nearly 
one half finely dressed females, who examined 
all the animals with a critical eye, | was upon 
the point of deciding that the British public 
really took a deep interest in the progress of 
agriculture—but a furious rush towards the en- 
trance soon explained all. Prince Albert was 
to visit the yards, and the John Bulls (male and 
female) had paid their half crowns to get a sight 
at the wonderful Dutchman, who had consented 
to officiate as husband to their queen at an an- 
nual salary of about $200,000! Away went 
the crowd pell-mell, men, and women, pulling, 
pushing and elbowing to get a sight at the 
Prince. All the other animals were forgotten 
in a moment, in the anxiety to see the one from 
Saxe Coburg. It took a dozen police officers to 
keep this respectable and genteel mod of British 
ladies and gentlemen from running over and 
trampling upon@his soft looking and inoffensive 
German. It so happened that | was standing 
where I had a good view of the Queen’s hus- 
band. He is a very decent looking, blue-eyed 
German, with a sandy moustache ; and has the 
honor of being father to a numerous progeny, 
each of whom will saddle the British nation 
with an annual expense greater than the whole 
amount paid to advance Agricultural Science 
in the United Kingdom. Yours, 
G. W. P. 

Somersine ror Aui,—So various are the ap- 
petiies of animals that there is scarcely any plant 
which is not chosen by some and left untouched 
by others. The horse gives up the water hem- 
lock to the goat ; the cow gives up the long leaved 
water-hemlock to the sheep ; the goat gives up 
the monk’s hood to the horse, etc. ; for that which 
certain animals grow fat upon, others ABHOR as 
poison. Hence no plant is absolutely poisonous, 
but only respectively. Thus the spurge, that is 
noxious to man, is wholesome nourishment to the 
caterpiller. That animals may not destroy them- 
selves for want of knowing this law, each of them 
is guarded by such a delicy of taste and smell, 
that they can easily distinguish what is perni- 
cious from what is wholesome; and when it 
happenes that different animals live on the same 
plants, still one kind always leaves something 
for the other, as the mouths of all are not equally 
adapted to lay hold of the grass—by which means 
there is sufficient food for all.—/Stillingfleet. 


ew —— 


BiEEvine or THe Vine.—Dr. Underhill sta- 
ted before the N. Y. Farmers’ Club, that the 
bleeding of the vine, so far from being injurious, 
seems to insure a good crop of grapes. 
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Notes of the Past Month. 


BY 8S. W. OF SENFCA COUNTY. 

It is generally admitted that this is one of 
the most fruitful seasons ever known in this sec- 
tion of the country. Such has been the happy 
union of heat and moisture, that wheat and 
every summer crop have matured with unusual 
rapidity ; even the lazy man’s corn, thanks to 
the season, has overcome all slovenly, neglected 
tillage. Such crops of Indian corn and oats 
were never seen before in Seneca County. 

Great improvements in the tillage of corn 
has taken place within the last three years. ‘The 
steel cultivator, and the stee] edged shovel plow, 
have contributed much to this result. A farmer 
told me yesterday that the actual cost of his 
last year’s crop was but 94 cents the bushel, in- 
terest of money on the lots included. The 
wheat crop is unusually large in the straw, and 
yields abundantly at the threshing. I know 


the product of a field of 18 acres. ‘Thirty bush- 
els to the acre is a very common yield this season. 

Wheat now comes in freely #1 per bushel ; 
one storehouse here takes in on the average 1000 


bushels a day. New barley has begun to come | 
to market—price 44 cents per bushel of 48 Ibs. | 


Old corn is quick at 50cents. The introduction 
of Indian corn into England and Ireland during 
a state of famine, has had the effect to make 
known there for the first time, the true value of 
that grain as food for man and beast; hence it 
is at this time in more demand in the English 
market than any other imported grain. Under 
the present low duty, the importation of Indian 
corn into the United Kingdom must continue to 
increase, giving great encouragement to the 
corn grower here. 

Wool is now the only staple that does not re- 
munerate the producer. The great advantage 
of keeping sheep as farm stock, on a wheat 
growing farm has doubtless added to a surplus 
production of wool in this region ; but previous 
high prices, has given the main impetus to wool 





looking at the superscriptions, I noticed that 
they were all farmer subscribers—thinks | to 
myself these men must read very little. Au 
contraire, | know a farmer who has paid over 
$300 for a private library, and who takes both 
the Genesee Farmer and Albany Cultivator. In 
proof that he is something more than a theoreti- 
cal book farmer, he sold the surplus products of 
his farm last year for over $1400, and he paid out 
of the same but $90 for hired help—he has no 
children old enough to work in the field. This. 
man is of Scotch parentage ; it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that he is fully up to the improve- 
ments and intelligence of the age. 

The potato rot in this County is quite as fully 
developed this year as it was last—the vines are 
dying before the crop is ripe. 

The arrival of the Arcadia yesterday at Bos- 
ton, brings the usual intelligence so rife every 
year just before the English harvest, to wit, 


, | wet weather,” ‘damaged crops,”’ and an ad- 
one farmer who has this week sold 600 bushels, | 


vance in the prices of bread-stuffs. Four times 

out of five every miller or speculator who has 

helped advance the price of wheat on this side 

of the Atlantic, from such advices, has paid 

dearly for his credulity. Ss. W. 
Waterloo, N. Y., Aug. 1848. 


Fat Cattle. — Mr. Ayrault’s Twin Steers. 


{From Transactions of the N. Y. Stake Ag. Society.] 

Tue Twin Sreenrs, of which an account is 
annexed, were fattened by Hon. A. Ayrautt, 
of Geneseo, Livingston County, and were ex- 
hibited in this city last winter for a few days. 
When on their way to New York, they were 
considered by those who sew them here, as the 
best pair of fat cattle ever shown in this city. 
One of the animals was pronounced by the 
butchers , and others, who are good judges, as 
the most perfect fat animal they had ever seen, 
and this animal when killed, fully justified we 
are told, the opinion expressed, in the quality of 
his meat, which was very superior. 

They were slaughtered in New York by Mr. 


growing. Our woolen manufactures have been|B. Lawrence, of the Centre Market. ‘Their 
in @ prosperous condition, until within a year }|live weight was 5,522 lbs.—their dressed weight 
increased machinery and over-production have | quarters 3,450—tallow 512—hides 214—4376 
reduced prices so ruinously low to the manufac-| jpg. It will be seen by the description annexed, 
turer, that he is unable to pay any longer even | that they were three fourths Short Horn—and 


a fair price for wool. The depressed state of 
the woolen market at home, induced some of our 
eastern manufacturers this spring to make a 
shipment of sattinets and coarse woolens to 
England. The New York Dry Goods Reporter 
says that the adventure proved to be unprofitable, 
but that it had the effect to secure to our manu- 
facturers hereafter the uninterrupted supply of 
our own home market for common woolens. 

At the post office here on the 15th of August 
I noticed a pile of Genesee Farmers, which had 
lain there from two weeks to a month or more ; 





they exhibited most favorably the distinguished 
characteristics of the improved breed, in laying 
on flesh rapidly and on the most valuable parts, 
and satisfied all of the great value of this breed 
for fattening purposes. The artist has given a 
very good likeness of the animals as they ap- 
peared when in this city. 


Congress Hall, Albany, 12th April, 1848. 
B. P. Jounson, Esq., Sec’y State Ag. Soc. 
At the request of the Executive Committee, I transmit 
« you some particulars in reference to the cattle mentioned 
y you, 
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The Twin Steers, six years old in the spring of 1847, 
were from the stock of Samuel H. Fitzhugh, Esq., of Liv- 
wagston County, who derived his steck from the herd of 
Thomas Weddle of Ontario County, 

They were got by the bull Harry, who was got by Rover. 
dar Daisy by Wades Eber, grandam Laura, by Marshal 
Beoresford—great grandam White Rose by Seaton’s Favorite, 
G. G. G. D. Primrose, by Colling’s North Star, G. G. G. 
G. D. by R. Colling’s White Bull. 

The Mother wis a remarkably fine animal, both as a 
breeder and a milker. 


to show that it was a# high as j or j of pure Short-horn 
blood. 

The Steers were purchased by me of Judge Fitzhugh, 
at two years old, That gentleman in a [etter to me of the 
3d inst. says: ** The Steers while [ owned them, received 
no other care than any other stock, They were, with 
other calves, taken from the cow at one week old, and re- 
ceived new milk for a week or two, afterwards skimmed 
,milk until 24 or three months old —then turned to grass, 
taken up in Noveinber or the first of December, and fed 


She was a cross of the improved! with hay alone until the 10th or 15th of February, then 


short-horn stock of Philip Church, Esq., of Belvidere, | about a pint of meal a day, with a pint of oil-cake a week, 


Allegany County, and the native stock of the country. 

_ Jadge Chureh, was among the first who introduced the 
improved breed of cattle in Western New York. It is diffi- 
eult for the want of sufficient data, to state the exact pro- 


portion of the cross in these cattle, but enough is known! were co 


nntil about the middle of April, then turned to pasture, 
and the next winter fed on hay in the field, without shelter.” 

They did not, atthe time of my purchase, present the 
appearance of being cittle of uncommon excellence, but 
i fair, average steers. They were domesti- 
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cated, broke to the yoke and worked till near five years 
old. They were always good workers, but were never 
put to any very severe labor. 

Their keeping while thus at moderate work, was not 
more than | usually give to my working oxen or other 
stock. They received hay, with a small quantity of grain, 
from March till they were put to grass, but the improve- 
ment made under this treatment soon evidenced that they 
were superior animals, and such was their promise, that, in 
the winter previous to their coming five years of age, they 
were high fed, and then in the summer afterwards, mode- 
rately fed with grain, about 6 to 8 quarts of meal each per 
day. For one year after 1st November, 1840, and until the 
time that I sold them, I gave them the best keeping that 
could be furnished, making the gvhole time of feeding 
about twenty-one months. 

The last year of that time, they were kept at the barn 
on dry feed, averaging about 12 or 14 quarts of mea! each. 
with some carrots, potatoes, pumpkins, &c., and to sustain 
their appetite in vigor, sometimes ground barley was used, 
and oats and corn, and sometimes clear corn meal, chang- 
ing from one to the other. Great care was taken in the 
quality and preparation of this corn meal, indeed so far 
as to have some of the corn kiin dried. 

The cattle were never stabled, but usually put up to re- 
ceive their food, and then exposed to the season with more 
or less of shed protection. ‘To a roomy yard, with the 
ground to stand or lie upon, instead of confinement upona 
stable floor, I attribute the great activity and sprightliness 
of the cattle when at their perfection. Although remarka- 
ble for expanding in size, and taking on fat, they were 
never what could be called great eaters. 

I purchased the steers in the fall of 1843 for.... $60 00 
I Cent them for work 2} years, but as their work 
was not severe, and they only received the ordinary 
keeping of my stock, I estimate the expense of 
keeping over work, at 4s. per week for 2} years, .- 

I then « feeding them, and for ? of a 
year, fed but meager j many: what equals in ex- 
ma 8 quarts of corn meal for each per day— 

ing 4 bushel corn per day for 274 days, making 
137 bushels at 4s. per bushel, .................- 

Add hay, grass and attendence 8s. per week, - -- 

For the last year, I fed them in the best manner 
—say, corn, oats and barley meal about 12 quarts 
each per day, and some pumpkins, potatoes and 
earrots, equalling in expense one bushel corn per 
day—being 365 bushels, at 4s. per bushel, 

Hay and and attendance at 8s. per week 


65 00 





This at a liberal estimate was the*ost of the cattle when 
sold. I sold them in November, 1847 for $550 paid down, 
and a promise from the purchaser Mr. Calkins of $100 more 
if the cattle turned out we!l—which promise he has since 
agreed to make good. 

Iiannex a copy of a certificate given by over one hun- 
dred butchers and cattle dealers and the purchaser, who 
saw the cattle in New York, and certify as to their fine 
qualities. Very respectfully yours, 

ALLEN AYRAULT. 


Certificate of One Hundred and Six Butchers, Drovers, 
and persons judges of Cattle. 

This is to certify, that the undersigned, butchers, drovers 
and persons conversant with and judges of the best eattle 
produced in this market, take pleasure in stating, that the 
Genesee Valley Twin Steers, raised by the Hon. Allen 
Ayrault, of Geneseo. Livingston County, N. Y., are the 
best pair ever exhibited in this market. And we farther 
take pleasure in* stating, that the price obtained for said 
steers far exceeds any price ever obtained fora pair of cattle 
at this market before, by several hundred dollars. 

Gro. W. ALLERTON, 
James Crawrorp, and 104 others, and 
Bryan Lawrence, Purchaser. 

Bull's Head. N. Y., Jan. 8th, 1848. 


PDA PL OOO 


A NEVER FAILING Remepy ror Dysentery.—Those af- 
flicted with this disease, by procuring a piece of the root of 
genuine Turkey Rhubard, and chewing a peice of the size 
of a cehrry-stone once or twice through the day, will find 
certain relief. If the rhubarb be the genuine article the 
remedy is almost sure in whatever stage the disease may be. 





Agricultural Edueation.—A Suggestion. 


Tue attention devoted to the improvement of 
the agriculture of our country affords a cheer- 
ing manifestation of the increasing interest this 
important subject is receiving from the American 
Farmer. The cultivation of the soil not only 
adds to the prosperity of the nation, but multi- 
plies wealth and augments the happiness of in- 
dividuals. Agriculture is the eldest of the arts, 
the alma mater, giving life and health to trade, 
commerce and the minor business of life—fur- 
nishing healthy employment for a majority of 
every civilized people. How important to a 
nation, then, is its agriculture. What a power- 


ful auxiliary in sustaining its prosperity and sup- 
plying the wants and comforts of its people. 
How very desirable, how indispensable, that 
industry should contro! 


skill, intelligence and 
its operations. 

In all the other departments of science and 
art, a thorough and rigid system of study has 
ever been deemed necessary to prepare the stu- 
dent for the duties of his profession. Years.of 
laborious toil are devoted to the study of all the 
branches supposed to have a bearing upon the 
chosen one. Academies and Colleges have 
| been established at great expense, and liberally 
‘endowed by the munificence of the State, to 
enable the student in what are termed the 
“learned professions” to acquire the knowledge 
conceded to be necessary to the course he is to 
pursue. 

This is proper, praiseworthy—perhaps indis- 
pensable. Is there nostudy requisite, no know- 
ledge important, to fit young men to be success 
ful and profitable tillers of the soil? Can there 
not be a judicious and necessary education 
which shall eminently prepare the farmer to un- 
derstandingly and profitably pursue the profes- 
sion he has chosen, and add materially to his 
zeal and his happiness while so doing? May 
not the tilling of the earth be justly considered 
a profession, an honorable profession, ranking 
as much higher than others as it is more impor- 
tant? Should it not, then, be studied as a 
science, while practiced as an art ? 

The question will be naturally asked—where 
shall it be studied as a science? The appro- 
priate answer would be, in an Agricultural 
School Where, how and by whom shall this 
School be established? Private individuals 
have established such schools, and much good it 
is believed has arisen therefrom. But the en- 
terprise is too vast, to» expensive, to succeed by 
individual exertion. Some few years since the 
senior editor of the Farmer, by an exertion al- 
most unparalleled, did succeed in nearly getting 
a School established at Fairfield Academy, te 
which the state was to appropriate $5,000 an- 
nually ; but for reasons unknown to the writer, 
the enterprise did not succeed. 
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Has not sufficient time elapsed to have another 
effort made to establish such an institution, and 
the effort continued until] it is crowned with 
success ? Great good frequently results from 
the most humble beginnings. The writer of 
this article believes such an institution must be 
eventually established, and would propose that 
active and energetic measures be now taken to 
secure a department of Agricultural Education in 
the ‘State Normal School.” The Legislature 
has appropriated $15,000 for buildings for the 
School, and the farmers of the Empire State 
should bestir themselves and have a Professorship 
of Agriculture established therein, that such 
teachers as choose can go out to the public pre- 
pared to teach this important branch. The 
Chemistry and Geology of Agriculture are im- 
portant branches, and a school for teaching them 
is of the utmost importance. Let such a branch 


be added to the State Normal School—Let the 
ball be set in motion.—Let farmers consult their 
interest and petition the Legislature for the 
same. — Let the agricltural and the political 





press speak out, and something may be done 
worthy the Agriculture of the Empire State. | 
Mohawk, N. Y., Aug., 1848. H.C. W. | 


Gleanings from our Foreign Exchanges. | 


= | 


To make Hens Lay Perreruatty.—Hens 
will lay eggs perpetually if treated 
lowing manner. 
hens a very small portion of fresh meat chopped 
up like sausage meat, say half an ounce a day 
to each hen, during the winter, or from the 
time insects disappear in the fall, till they appear 
again in the spring. Never allow any eggs to) 
remain in the nest for what is called nest eggs. | 
When the roosters do not run with the hens, , 
and no nest eggs are left in the nest, the hens| 
will not cease laying after the production of| 
twelve or fifleen eggs. as they always do when 
roosters and nest eggs are allowed, but continue 
laying perpetually. My hens lay all winter, | 
and each from seventy to one hundred eggs in) 
succession. If the above plan were generally 
followed, eggs would be just as plentiful in 
winter as in summer. The only reason why 
hens do not lay all winter as freely as in summer, 
is the want of animal food, which they get in 
summer in abundance, in the form of insects. 
[ have for several winters reduced my theory to 
practice, and proved its entire correctness.— 
Perth Courier. 


Note.—To adopt this course to our climate, it 
will be necessary to protect them in winter by | 
an underground room, or a stone or brick struc- 
ture, well lighted, and an earth floor, with 
plenty of gravel and lime. Animal food is the 
greatest secret of causing hens to lay constantly. 
Any animal food, as boiled scraps, liver, and 





in the fol-| 
Keep no rooster ; give the | 


offal of any kind will answer, with the excep- 
tion of salted meats. 


Renovation or Oro Appie-Trees. — The 
following information received from a gardner 
who for many years iargely supplied the London 
market with fruit, may probably be new to many 
of our readers :—It is generally found that aiter 
an apple-tree has borne for a certain number of 
years, it becomes comparatively unproductive. 
It has been usual in such cases to remove the 
old tree, and replace it by a younger one. This 
may be obviated by re-ingrafting the old tree; 
and according to the testimony of the gardener 
above mentioned, the older the stock, the better 
is the quality of the fruit. He had scarcely a 
tree of any age, among several hundreds that his 
orchard contained when the writer visited it, that 
had not undergone this process, and in some 
cases more than one. There were trees whose 
trunks were so hollow as in some parts to be little 
more than a shell, which had been subjected to 
this operation the season before, and, judging 
from the vigorous appearance of the grafts, with 
perfect success. The plan he adopted was the 
following :— 

The ends of the branches were saw nor cut 
off where they were about the size of a man’s 
wrist, or rather less, and two or more scions 
inserted in each, according to circumstances.— 
By this means, in the course of three years he 
obtained a large full-bearing tree. The prin- 
cipal difficulty was to protect the new grafts from 
damage in high winds. This was overcome by 
ingrafting the half of the tree at one time, and 
leaving the other to form a shelter ; and comple- 
ting the other half when the grafis were suffi- 
ciently grown to return the shelter. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to add, that this precaution did not 
supersede the usual appliances for giving the 
scions support by means of poles attached to the 

ranches. It may also be remarked, that the 


| productive powers of apple-trees are frequently 


impaired by the want of sufficient attention in 
gathering the fruit. The greatest care should 
be observed in removing the apple, that the bear- 


‘ing spur be not broken or injured thereby.— 


Chamber’s Journal. 


IneLanp.—Al]most every account of the potato 
crop in Ireland is cheering. In reports from 


| several (forty) places in different parts of the 


kingdom which we have seen, they all concur 
in stating that “ the general crop never looked 
so healthy and luxuriant ;” even where it is 
‘“‘reported” the writers state that *‘ the crops ap- 
pear good, and are not affected to any such extent 
as to cause alarm.” 

A correspondent from Portrane, in the Irish 
Farmers’ Gazette, says—*‘ 1 examined several 
fields and plots of potatoes in this neighbourhood, 
and could not discover the slightest vestige of 
the potato disease. 
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Rural Taste-—Cottage Residences. time when not only the mansions of the rich, 
} but the cottages of the poor, shall have the benefit 
Ir has been said that “true taste is a good of that ‘‘ true taste which is good economy.” 
economist.” Now taste, when kept within} The traveller ia many parts of Europe, par- 
proper bounds, may be economy ; but we often| ticularly inthe Agricultural districts of England, 
see TASTE get the upper hand of Reason, and!is enchanted with the beauty of its rural resi- 
drive rampant, regardless alike of utilicy or|dences. And this delight is not caused by the 
economy, of means or ends. | was led to these |elegance and splendor of the palaces of the 
perhaps rather crude reflections on an examina- |‘ gentry” occasionally met with, but by the beau- 
tion of “‘ Downing’s Landscape Gardening,” and | tiful, though humble cottages of the poor, which, 
“Cottage Residences,” in which | find the|with the fiowering hedges so common in Eng- 
above quotation. The beauty of Mr. Down- | land, gives to it the appearance of a vast garden, 
ings works no one will doubt —the taste and with here and there a summer-house, shaded by 
genius displayed by the admired author no one/a cluster of overspreadiug trees, and covered 

will cal] in question: yet, how illy are they | with roses and honeysuckles. 
adapted to the wants of the American people—| We need another work on Corrace Rest. 
how poorly calculated to refine the tastes of the | »ences—a work for the million. And as the 
masses, or to give a touch of beauty to the thou-| Genesee Farmer circulates among the masses, 
sands of buildings that are “ going up” around jt js a fit medium through which to present a 
us. Of how little service to the Farmer and | few thoughts on the subject. LusTic. 
Mechanic—the man of small means and refined) Rose.Lawn, N. Y., Aug., 1848. 
taste, who wishes to make his home pleasant| bi oe 
and attractive. Honey Bees. 
From these works the man of wealth may . 
learn how to expend his thousands in building) (Certain persons in this country, are making 
beaut:ful and costly mansions. They may en-| money by producing artificial swarms of bees at 
courage a taste for display—for princely resi- one dollar for each swarm produced. They 
dences and retinues. They may cause aristo-| attempt to veil the subject in mystery. : 
cratic “establishments” to spring up over our SP Fe: 
land. The ghost of some ancient castle, or the 
effigy rps A te. am an with 18 | what you can and make what you can by your 
lodges” an spores. aencents, a be discovery and genius. But it is a species of 
made to supplant the plain republican “ home-| « Book Farming.” which they have learned from 
stead —European indolence and luxury '0 eM Books, and thereby it is not—should not—and 
croach upon American industry and simplicity : shall not be used as a recent valuable discovery 
but, ] doubt whether this will improve the taste) i... can make the matter understood. , 


or the morals, or add much to the peace and) as . 7p eae 
happiness of the American people. 1 doubt| Artificial Swarming, consists merely in taking 
whether it will promote that Equauiry of which|® Plece of comb containing young bees abou! 
we boast, or make us more worthy the respect | “Aree days old—fixing this comb in a clean hive 
“ and then collecting by means of a quill or brush 


and a Ses eras _ _ |and saucer, at least one-half of the bees belong- 

In this country, thanks to our Republican in-| ing to the hive from which the comb was taken 
stitutions, and the smiles of a kind Providence, | and placing them in the hive containing the new- 
we have but few very rich, and few extremely jy cut comb. This is all that is necessary to 
poor. Here, with slight exceptions, all labor in| produce a good active swarm of bees, which will 
some sphere, and all all alike enjoy the neces-| do as well at last as those left behind. Some 
saries and luxuries of life. And I regret, that pretend that a particuliar kind of comb should 
under a plea of improving the ‘‘ rasre” of our | and must be taken for this purpose, for instance, 
people, Americans should be taught a love of comb containing royal cells. It is a mere pre- 
pomp and show, and costly establishments. | tence ; any comb containing bees ofthe age above 
Taste may be purchased at too great an expense. lavemtioned wll do. 


That the taste of our people needs improving) ANnoruer Process.—Take the Queen Bee. 
in respect to building and beautifying their! and secure her-—then drive more than half the 
homes, and that such improvement might be Bees in the hive into another hive—remove it 
made consistent with simplicity and economy, |some distance and then put the Queen in, or if 
no one can doubt. But a work to aid in its ac-|Jess than half are taken, remove the old hive 
complishment, must, as far as possible, be within |to some other place and let the new one occupy 
the means, and meet the wants of all, so that the the place of the old one, so that the absent work- 
man with four or five hundred dollars may find ers, as they return from their labors may recog- 
assistance in enabling him to make him a home | nize their old Queen and remain with her.—Mor- 
at once convenient and tasteful. I long for the gan (Ohio) Chronicle. 





Was the process a discovery of any of these 
persons, we would say go ahead gentlemen—do 
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Agricultural Products of the U. S. and France. 


A writer in the English Agricultural Gazette 
makes an interesting comparison of the products 
of the United States compared with those of 
France. The population of the United States 
is set down at twenty millions, and that of 
France at thirty-five millions. The proportion 
of the agricultural population in America is 
given as 80.4 per cent. ; commercial 2.5 ; and 
manufacturing 17.1. The writer observes that 
the agricultural productions of the United States, 
compared with its inhabitants, is enormous, viz: 





USITED STATES, FRANCE, 
Horned Cattle, 14,971,583 9,936,538 
Sheep, 19,311,374 32,151,430 
Horses and Mules, 4,335,669 3,192,337 | 
Pigs, 26,301,293 4,940,721 


He also contrasts the grain crops of the two 
countries, showing the comparative amounts 
produced of each kind, in hectolitres, as follows : 








Rice, from South Africa, whence it was taken to India, 
and from thence to Europe and America. 

The Garden Bean, from the East Indies. 

The Horse Bean, from the Caspian Sea. 

Buckwheat came originally from Siberia and Tartary. 

Rape Seed and Cabbage grow wild in Sicily and Naples. 

The po Lama the East. 

The Sunflower, from Peru. 
| Flax or Linseed is, in Southern Enrope, a weed in the 
ordinary grain crops. 

The Raddish from China. 

The Garden Cress, out of Egypt and the East. 

Hemp is a native of Persia aud the East Indies, 

The Nettle, which sometimes furnishes fibres for spin 
ning, isa native of Europe. 

Of Dye Plants the Madder comes from the East, 

Dyers weed grows in Southern Germany. 

Safflower from Egypt. 

Dyers Knotgrass from China. 

Hops come to perfection as a wild plant in Germany. 

Mustard and Carryway Seed the same. 

Anise from Egypt and the Grecian Archipelago. 

Koriander grows wild near the Mediterranean. 

Saffron from the Levant. 

The Onion, out of Egypt. 

Horseradish from South Europe. 

Tobacco is a native of Virginia, Tobago, and Calfornia. 
Another species has also been found wild in Asia, 

Fuller's Teazel grows wild in Southern Europe. 

The Grasses are mostly native plants, and so are the 
Clovers except Lucerne, which is a native of Sicily. 





. UNITED STATES. FRANCF, 
Wheat, 30,000,000 69,000,000 
Barley, 1,500,000 16,009,000 
Rye, 6,000,000 27,090,000 
Oats, 44,000,000 48,000,000 
Indian Corn, 135,000,000 7,000,000 
Buck wheat, 2,500,000 8,000,600 


“The United States,” (says the writer,) ‘ pro- 
duce annually 70,000 tons of wool, 600 tons of 
hops, 300 tons of beeswax, 10,000,000 tons of 
hay, 95,000 tons of hemp and flax, 100,000 tons 
of tobacco, 40,000 tons of rice, 395,000 tons, 
of cotton, 60,000 pounds of cocoons of silk | 
worms, 77,000 tons of sugar, and 5,000 hecto- 
litres of wine. The preduce of the farm yard 
or cow house, is estimated at £7,000,000 ($35- 
000,000 ;) that of the orchards, £1,560,000; 
forests, £2,720,000."’" The total amount of 
agricultural produce amounts to the enormous 
sum of £138,730,160 sterling, or 693,650,800. 
The manufactures of the United States, though 
yet in their infancy, are rapidly increasing, 
and the writer puts down the amount of capital 
embarked in manufactories of various kinds, at 
£56,757,912. Considered in all respects, there- 
fore, he concludes: ‘“* America may be classed 
next to Great Britain, as the second agricultural 
and commercial country in the world.” 
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Origin of Various Plants. 





Every farmer ought to be so far acquainted 
with the history of all ordinary plants and trees, 
as to know their nature, country and condition. 
Such knowledge, besides being on every account 
proper and desirable, will sometimes explain 
phenomena in their habits that would otherwise 
appear anomalous and inexplicable. 


Wheat was brought from the central table land of Thibet, 
where its original yet exists as a grass, with small meally 
seeds. 

Rye exists wild in Siberia. 

Barley exists wild in the mountains of Himalaya. 

Oats, wild in Northern Africa. 

Maize, Indian Corn, was brought from America. 





The Gourd is probably an Eastern plant. 
The Potato is a well known native of Peru and Mexico. 
Turnip and Mangold Wurzel come from the shores of the 
editerranean. 
Moalrabi and White Turnip ure natives of Germany. 
The Carrot is supposed by some to have been 
from Asia, but others maintain it to be a native of the eame 
place as the White Turnip. 
Amongst other kitchen garden plants, the Spinach is 
attributed to Arabia. 
The Cucumber from the East Indies. 


| The Melon, from Kalmuck. 


Parsley grows in Sardinia. 

Celery, in Germany. 

Of Fruit Trees and Shrubs, the Currant and Gooseberry 
came from Southern Europe. 

Medlar Pear and Apple are likewise European plants ; 
but the Seckle, the best of pears, is traced to near Philadel- 
phia, as its original locality so far as known. 

The Cherry, ’lum, and Almond came from Asia Minor. 

The Walnutand Peach, from the same country. 

The Citron from Media. 

The Quince from the Island of Crete. 

The Chesnut from Italy. 

Of Forest T’rees, the majority are native plants of England 
except the Pine and Horse Chesnut, the former of which 
was brought from America, and the latter from Thibet.— 
But the greatest variety of Oaks and other fine timber trees, 
are natives of North and South America. 

The Hurtleberry is a native of Asia, Europe, and America. 

The Cranberry of Europe and America. 
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Facts IN REGARD TO CUTTING UNRIPE CORN. 
—lIt is stated in the American Farmer, that Indian 
corn, if cut many days before it is fairly glazed, 
will ripen, and that, too, in most instances, with- 
out any diminution either in quantity or quality. 
of the grain. In several instances, which have 
‘fallen under the observation of the editor of that 
paper, it has, when cut at the roots before the 
kernels had become fairly “specked,” filled even 
more rapidly than while standing. That the 
stalks afford nutriment, even for some days after 
cutting, he says has been fully demonstrated by 
the fact, that an ear, plucked at the time of cut- 
ting, will shrivel and be very imperfect ; whereas 
those that remain, will ‘fill out” and become 
{sound corn. 
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PLAN OF A PIGGERRY. — ELEVATION. 
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Plan of a Piggery. The ground plan of the first building contains 
; the arch A, for cooking, where boilers and 
PS nod phn DoW og Prd meen toy aps pt pereng ye 
: Mey -|commodate the number of hogs to be fed. e 
a, * eit to ae UP, = | feeding troughs, also, T, T, are included in the 
Sir tories a» heaped e reach 0 — building, which is made of white oak 
e 6 . ank, and extends the whole length of the 
a _ of re will depend much Eason, except the space occupied by ke tubs or 
on the finish. he ground plan of the two vats, I, I, which are convenient for the cooked 
buildings, which includes a yard between them, food, swill, &c. One of them may contain the 
»* a ran ne 3 _ b neg ee a ae | vo oom ow other -- a — . aap ogre 
c . A good mechanic tion to he fed at any time. e dots on the 
has proposed to do all the labor, after the foun- | yard side of the ‘ve and feeding trough, T, 
“SE Uieiod.”Usloes tho bllllagn arc'to ta| strange’ along. aad dope 0 son actade 0 We 
painted, I would recommend that the boards be| trough, at suitable distances to allow the heads 
put on in a rough state, and whitewashed with a of the swine to pass through them into the feed- 
composition of stone lime and water lime. To ing trough. The sill on this side of the house 
construct a good cellar would cost about $30) is raised and framed to the posts two feet above 
a ; Sarath a ae te ic the common level of the other sills, and these, 
is plan might be enlarged ; I have designed | standards or pins which prevent hogs from get- 
it for six fattening hogs, or for one breeding! ting into the trough or house, are framed into 
“RE Andesite saoes axjuaine, Vet Cle Wl whieh Arora Caniet el Ge, egies te 
» is is} which forms the bottom of the trough ma . 
safficiently spacious for the common citizen of ject on the outer side for that a Cas 
Sot ne a a ie ree plank eS be of such thickness as to enter the 
d piggery. are eet upper edge. 
lon® and 12 feet wide, the posts 10 feet. B, B, B, are bins for apples and roots, in each 
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of which a window opens for the purpose of| Our average corn crop here | suppose to be 
shoveling them in, two of which are seen in the about 7 barrels per acre of shelled corn. We 
upright part. The hogs are to lodge in the|would like to double it, but if it has to be done 
pen, and can pass from their apartments, P, P,|by saving and hauling manure, we don’t know 
through the yards, Y, Y, to the feeding trough, | but we had better leave for Texas, or some other 
T, T, a partition divides the sty or open yard, |fresh range. Our manure seems to produce but 
and extends across the piggery, forming two little benefit, compared with the labor of saving 
sleeping apartments, P, P, and two yards, Y, and spreading it on the farm. In the first place 
Y ; six doors and passage ways opposite, D, D,| we let it remain in our stables until, from the 
D,D,D, D. The main door in the piggery quantity, we are compelled to throw it out to 
opens into the passage, X, 24 feet wide, for the j make room for our horses; (we don’t house 
convenience of the attendant to carry in straw,|other stock, and not many of our horses.) It 
&c. The open yards may be used for litter, them lies by the sides of the stables, exposed to 
and to manufacture manuye ; these occupy the|the sun and all the rain that falls for perhaps 
space enclosed between the two upright buildings, |two or three years before there is a sufficiency 
and are 16 feet long. to commence hauling. We then take it to our 

The floor of each building and the yard should |corn fields, and if we are careful enough to put 
be flagged with stone or brick, secured from/a little in each hill of corn, (which requires more 
frost. The sills of the two main buildings are |time than most of us have at planting time,) we 
raised upon a wall 18 inches. A cellar may be sce considerable advantage ; if spread broadcast 
constructed under the first building for the stor-| it does little good. 


age of roots; if seven feet deep it will hold; | would like to know how long a wire fence 
600 bushels, allowing 2420 cubic inches to the! would be likely to last. If it can be made for 
bushel. A convenient wheel and windlass is | 35 cents a rod, and will remain durable, it is 
arranged in the loft of this house, for handling | cheaper than most of our good fencing ; yet | 
the hogs at the time of killing, and may be con-| very much doubt its durability. 
veni@nt for dressing other animals. ae P : 
There are many piggeries in this State con- As I am ee aa without 
streeted about 30 feet long, and 20 feet wide, any regularity or sydeom, 1 will mention: eae sr 
which contain all the cooking apparatus, the two others, and quit. | have several agricultural 
hogs, grain in the loft, and sometimes a wool works and journals, and have looked over them 
room, which form a complete nuisance. I am |! V@!" for plans of mechinery for churning ap 
posed to feeding swine in close buildings, washing—two of the most laborious processes of 
where they make their litter, and cooking food) household economy. | have noticed a few plans 
under the same roof The effluvia cannot be| {Fr each process that 1 considered of little value, 








very pleasant for man or beast.— Trans. jand liable to many objections. Perhaps some 
Truly yours S. W. Jewerr.  f your numerous readers can give pians throu 
Weybridge, Vt., Nov. 15, 1847. the Farmer for each process that would be far 


preferable to the common hand dasher to the 


. ] ae shia) 3 ChB sik churn, and the hand rubbing or paddling for 
Facts and Inquiries, in a Letter from Tennessee.| washing clothes. If so, saat ea bane, of yan 





‘readers would be under obligation to recipro- 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In the “Hints from a’ : 
Tennessean,” (page 133 of the current volume | °™° yy et ae we 


of the Farmer, ) while speaking of the quantity of | 
-orn raised per acre, you make me say “15 or| Three Forks, Teen., July, \848. 


20 barrels (of ears) of corn to the acre.” Such; — ett: sch 

was not my meaning. I meant shelled corn,, Exposure ro ras Sun.—There are few points 
and five bushels to the barrel. Last year | which seem less generally understood, or more 
raised near 15 barrels shelled corn per acre, on | clearly proved, than the fact that exposure to the 
six acres of ground, that bad been in meadow I' sun, without exercise sufficient to create free 
suppose eight or ten years, and mowed every | perspiration, will produce illness; and that the 
year, and no manure applied at any time. [)same exposure to the sun, with sufficient exer- 
have the same ground in corn this year, and find | cise, will not produce illness. Let any man 
that it is too close; I suppose from an over sup-|sleep in the sun, he will wake perspiring and 
ply of lime, as it lies just below a limestone hill. | very ill ; perhaps he will die. Let the same man 
There are many clods on it that were torn up in| dig in the sun for the same length of time, and 
oreaking the ground last March, and as | object to| he will perspire ten times as much, and be quite 
burning stalks it could not be harrowed, and they! well. The fact is, that not only the direct rays 
are so hard that it is difficult now to knock them| ofthe sun, but the heat of the atmosphere, produce 
to pieces with ahoe. Please give me a remedy. | abundance of bile, and powerful exercise, alone, 
| suppose that sand or ashes would be good, but| will carry off that bile.—Populur Errors Ex- 
neither are in reach in sufficient quantity. | plained. 
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Plowing. furrow, one on each side and so close as partiai- 
ly to lap upon a narrow and unbroken surface, 

Tars is the most important of the mechanical thus leaving the greatest elevations and depres- 
operations of the farm. The time, the depth and sions which can conveniently be made with the 
the manner of plowing must depend on the crops' plow. The frost and air by this means, have a 
to be raised, the fertility and character of the soil| greater surface to act upon than is afforded by 
and other circumstances. thorough plowing, unless it be in a firm sod, 
Plowing Clay Land.—Whenever practicable | Which maintains its position without crumbling. 
these should be plowed in the fall for planting} The advantage of a dry surface and early work- 
and sowing the ensuing spring. The tenacity ‘mg are equally secured by this latter method; 
of the soil may thus be temporarily broken up| ®d to prepare for planting, the furrows need 
by the winter frosts, its particles more thor-|Dly to be split by running a plow through their 
oughly separated, and the whole mass reduced to Centre, when they are ready for the reception 
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a finer tilth than can possibly be effected in any |f the seed. 
other manner. 
portant advantage from this practice which en- 
sues froin the attraction existing between the 
clay and those gases that are furnished from the 
atmosphere, snow, rains and dews. In conse- 
quence of being thus thrown up and coming in 
contact with them, it seizes upon the ammonia 
and carbonic und nitric acids which are in the 
air, and holds them for the future use of the crops ; 
while their great affinity for manures effectually 
prevents the waste of such as are in it, 

The furrows of clay soils should be turned 
over so as to lap on the preceding and lie at an 
angle of 45°; and for this purpose the depth of 
the furrow slice should be about two thirds its 
width. Thus a furrow 6 inches deep should be 
about 9 inches wide, or if 8 inches deep, it should 
be 12 inches wide. This will allow of the fur- 
rows lying regularly and evenly, and in the 
proper position for the drainage of the soil, the 
free circulation of air, and the most efficient ac- 
tion of frosts which in this way have access to 
every side of them. Lan.! thus thrown up is 
found to be finely pulverized after the frosts leave 
it, and it is comparatively dry and ready for use 
some time earlier than such as is not plowed till 
spring. For sowing, land plowed in this manner 
requires no additional plowing, but it is better 
fitted for the reception of seed than it can be by 
any further operation, unless by a slight harrow- 
ing if too rough. The different kinds of grain 
or peas may be dibbled in or sown directly upon 


There is a still further and im-| : 
flat plowing, which may be done when they are 


Plowing sandy or dry soils.—These require 


either quite wet or dry, but never till wanted for 
use. By exposure to heat, rains and atmospheric 
influences the light soluble manures are exhaled 


or washed out, aud they receive little compensa- 


tion for this waste in any corresponding fertility 
they derive from the atmosphere in return. To 
insure flat plowing on an old sward, the depth of 
the furrow should be about one-half its width- 
and the land or ridges as wide as can convenient. 
ly be mace, so as to preserve as much uniformi- 
ty of surface over the whole field as possible. 
Depth of Plowing.—All cultivated plants are 


benefitted by a deep permeable soil, through 
which their roots can penetrate in search of food ; 


and although depth of soil is not fully equivalent 
to its superficial extension, it is evident that there 
must be a great increase of product from this 


cause. For general tillage crops the depth of 
soil may be gradually augmented to about 12 
inches, with decided advantage. Such as are 
appropriated to gardens and horticultural purposes 
may be deepened to 15 and even 18 inches to 
the manifest profit of their occupants. But what- 
ever is the depth of the soil, the plow ought to 
turn up the entire mass, if within its reach, and 


‘what is beyond it should be thoroughly broken 


up by the subsoil plow, and some of it occasion- 
ally incorporated with that upon the surface.— 
The subsoil ought not to be brought out of its 
bed except in small quantities to be exposed to 





the surface and covered by the harrow; and if the atmosphere during the fall, winter and spring, 
sown very early, the grass and clover seeds re- ‘or in a summer fallow ; nor even then, but with 
quire no covering, but find their best position in| the application of such fertilizers as are neces 
the slight depressions which are every where sary to put it at once into a productive condition. 
made by the frost, and which the subsequent|The depth of the soil can alone determine the 
rains and winds fill up and cover sufficiently to| depth of plowing; and when that is too shallow, 
secure acertain growth. When a field is inten-| the gradual deepening of it should be sought by 
ded for planting and is thus plowed in the pre-! the use of proper materials for improvement till 
ceding autumn, in some instances, and especially |the object is fully attained. Two indifferent 
when the soil is full of vegetable manures, as | soils of opposite characters, as of a stiff clay 
from a rich green sward, a single furrow where and sliding sand, sometimes occupy the relation 
the seed is to be dropped, is all that is necessary | of surface and subsoil towards each other ; and 
to be plowed in the spring. when intimately mixed and subjected to the me- 
If the land has been previous!y cultivated, (not liorating influence of cultivation, they will fre- 
in sward,) and is designed for planting, a stiff quently produce a soil of great value. 
clay is sometimes ridged up by turning a double! Cross Plowing is seldom necessary except 
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to break up tough sward or tenacious soils; and 
the former is more effectually subdued by one 
thorough plowing in which the sod is so placed 
that decomposition will rapidly ensue; and the 
latter is more certainly pulverized by incorpora- 
ting with it such vegetables, and long or unfer- 








ition and application of manures will be ineffec- 
‘tual in rendering soils fertile unless due regard 
be given to the removal of excess of moisture 
by draining, when needful. When a svil is 
'saturated with water, air is excluded from the 
|roots of the plants, and prevented from acting 


mented manures and the like, as will take the upon the manure; while the low temperature 
place of the decaying sod. The presence of | produced, by continued evaporation from the sur- 


these in the soil, lessens the labor of cultivation 
and greatly increases the products. 

Subsoil Plowing.—This isa practice of com- 
paratively recent introduction, and it has been 
attended with signal benefit from the increase 
and certainty of the crop. It is performed by 
subsoil plows made exclusively for this purpose. 
The objects to be accomplished are to loosen the 
hard earth below the reach of the ordinary plow 
and permit the ready escape of the water which 
falls upon the surface; the circulation of air; 
and a more extended range for the roots of the 
plants, by which they procure additional nourish- 
ment, and secure the crop against drought by 
penetrating into the regions of perpetual moisture. 
When all the circumstances are favorable to the 
use of the subsoil plow, an increase in the crop 
of 20, 30, and sometimes even 50 per cent. has 
been attributed to its operations. Its maximum 
influence on stiff soils is reached, only where 
underdraining has been thoroughly carried out. 
lts benefits have been more than doubted when 
used in an impervious clay subsoil, where it 
makes further room forstoring up stagnant water ; 
ard it is evident they can only aggravate the 
faults of such subsoils as are naturally too loose 
and leachy.— American Agriculture. 


Draining of Marshes and Wet Arable Lands. 


By being drained, marshes which are now un- 
sightly sources of disease, and as unproductive 
as unhealthy, may be converted into beautiful 
meadows, at once the fountains of wealth and the 
guaranties of health. All| who have such lands 
upon their estates, should, at once, set about to 
transform them into arable soils—the improve- 
ment may cost time, !abor and money, but it will 
pay 20 per cent. upon the outlay in products, 
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besides adding largely to the intrinsic value of 


such estates. 

The facts here presented for consideration, are 
worthy of mature reflection. 
England, a farmer of great practical experience, 
used the following emphatic language with re- 
spect to the value of draining lands :—*+ Without 
that necessary operation—draining—the profita- 
ble occupation of heavy land cannot be car 
ried on.” 

F. Falkland, Esq., also of England, the author 
of several agricultural works of merit, thus sums 
up his views upon the importance of draining : 

“In conclusion it should be observed, that 
every attention which can be paid to the prepar- 


Mr. F. Pym, of 


|face, has an additional powerful effect in retar- 
ding the progress of vegetation. 

‘To lay manure upon wet soils, is, in truth, 
to throw money away ; but were draining uni- 
iversally effected, the whole of the now unpro- 
| ductive soil of the country would, to a vast extent, 
be rendered capable of receiving the benefit of 
the numerous modes of fertilizing it. Its returns 
are immediate, as well as compensative ; and to 
hesitate to drain the and, is to hesitate to confer 
a benefit upon one’s self, of which a strong proof 
has been lately brought forward in a statement 
of the profit resulting from the drainage of 467 
acres, and the employment of the drain water 
over 89 acres of land, on the estate of Lord 
Hatherton, in Straffordshire—affording a clear 
annual interest on the outlay of full thirty-seven 
per cent.” 


| Remarkable Cows. 


The most remarkable cow of which we have 
any account, for the production of butter, is the 
“Cramp cow,” so called, owned by a man of the 
name of Cramp, in Lewes, England; she was 
| of the Sussex breed, and was calved in 1799.— 
‘For five years, from 1805 to 1810, the butter 
produced from her milk, was from 450 to 675 
pounds per year; the latter quantity was affor- 
ded in fifty-one weeks and four days, from April 
6th, 1807, to April 4th, 1808. The greatest 
quantity of butter she afforded in any one week, 
was 18 pounds; and the greatest quantity of 
milk given in any one day, was 20 quarts. 

The next most remarkable cow in this res- 
pect, was the * Oaks cow,” of Massachusetts ; 
nothing was known of her blood—she was bought 
out of a drove when she was young. Caleb 
Oaks, of Danvers , Mass. owned her while the 
r— quantity of butter was made from her. 

n 1813, she made 180 pounds, in 1814, 300, 
|in 1815, 400, and in 1816, 484 1-4 pounds.— 
The greatest quantity of butter made in any one 
week, was 19 1-4 pounds, and the greatest quan- 
tity of milk she gave in any one day, was 18 
quarts. Mr. Jgsiah Quincy, sen., bought her 
after this trial by Mr. Oaks, but she never affor- 
ded so large a yield of butter after she passed 
into Mr. Q’s hands, though she gave 16 pounds 
per week, and her milk was of such extraordi- 
nary richness, that five quarts of it frequently 
afforded a pound of butter.— Trans. 
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Keer your tools under shelter, if not in use. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


To Corresponpzents.—Communications have been re- 
ceived, during the pest month, from B. P. J., G. W. P., 
S. W., H. C. W., Rustic, David Miller, Jr., E. Evringham, 
An Inquirer, W. L. W., J. Burr, Erie, A. B., E. F. Hol- 
brook, Jas. Eubank, and A Son of Agricola. 








WE have received from an esteemed correspondent, a com- 
munication entitled ‘* A Review of Mr. Downing’s review 
of the workings of the State Ag. Society.’’ It is in reply 
to an article published in the August number of the Horti- 
culturist. Its length precludes our inserting it in this num- 
ber ; and, beside, we hardly think the desired object would 
be attained by its publication at this time. We think the 
writer too severe upon Mr. D., who, we doubt not, only 
expressed his honest opinion—however injurious the adop- 
tion of his views might be to the interests of the Society. 
As the subject matier under discussion—the location of the 
State Faiis—is of considerable importance, we will publish 
the article next month, should the writer deem it expedient. 


A Mayvat or Roap Maxkinc.—We find on our table an 
admirable work, entitled ‘‘ A Manual of the principles and 
practice of Road-Making : comprising the Location, Con- 
struction and Improvement of Roads, (common, McAdam. 
paved, plank. etc.)—by W. M. Giiiespie, A. M., C. E., 
Professor of Civil Engineering in Union College.’ From 
the examination which we have given this Manual, we un- 
hesitatingly pronounce it a most valuable work, and just 
such an one as the public (and especially the road making 
public,) have long needed. It contains practical as well as 
scientific information on every branch of the subject. as in- 
dicated in the title, ane is illustrated with numerous dia- 
grams, &c. We confidently commend the book to all 


interested in the subject. WVublished by A. S. Barnes & | 


Co., New York, and for sale by D. Hoyt, 6 State-street, 
Rochester. Price $1,50. 


Annvat Fair or THF AMERICAN INstiIreTE, New York, 
—Pamphlets containing premium list, rules and regulations. 
and programme of the next (2!st) Annual Exhibition, have 
been received from the Secretary, T. B. Wakeman, Esq. 
The list of premiums in the various departments is quite 
libera!. The Fair will open at Castle garden, in the city 
of New York, on the 3d of October. and continue three 
weeks. The time of commencement in each department 
of the exhibition, is as follows :-— 

Agricultural and Horticultural Exhibition on Tuesday, 
the 3d of October, at Castle Garden. 

Plowing and Speding Matches cn Thursday, the Sth of 
October, at White Plains, Westchester Cuunty, N. Y. 

Central Convention of Fruit Growers on Tuesday, the 
10th of October, at Judson’s Hotel, No. 61 Broadway, 
New York. [For circular relative to this Convention and 
its objects, see page 234 of this number. | 

Cattle Show on Wednesday and Thursday, the 11th and 
12th of October, at the Washington Drove Yard, on Forty- 
fourth street. 


Canapa West Ag. Society. — The Exhibition of the 
Provincial Agricultural Association is to be held at Co- 
bourg, on the 3d, 4th, 5th aud Gth days of October next. 
The Canada Farmer states that the prizes are generally 
well arranged, and as high as can be expected in the pres- 
ent state of the Society's funds. All prizes are to be paid 
in money. The first prize in all the classes of cattle, ex- 
cept grade cattle, is £7 10s. First prize for horses £10. 
All asticles must be entered by 10 o'clock, P. M. of ‘Tues- 
day, the 3d day of October. ‘The payment of $1 consti- 
tutes any person a member, and none but members are al- 
lowed to compete for premiums. 

We shall endeavor to attend the Exhibition, and compare 
Notes with our Canadian friends—among whom are many 
excellent cultivators heartily engaged ip efforts to ‘‘ improve 
the soil and the mind.” 


Manosinc Cousty (O.)Ae. Soctety.—We have re- 
ceived a copy of the Second Annual Report of this Society. 
It contains an address on the Science of Agriculture, de- 
livered before the Society ot its first annual Exhibition, in 
October, 1847, by the President Hon. Eaux Newton. 
Aiso a list of the officers and committees of the Society, 
and the names of its members—together with the list of 
premiums, &c., for 1848. The Address is one of the best 
we have perused fora long time. The next exhibition of 
the Society is to be held at Canfield, the 3d and 4th of Oct. 





Purr-Brevo Merino Sueer.—During the past summer 
Mr. Joun A. Taixtor, of Hartford, Conn., imported a su- 
perb lot of Merino Sheep frum France. ‘The editor of the 
American Agriculturist, who examined the sheep on their 
arrival in New York, says :—‘‘ The ewes varied in height 
(measuring with the wool off on the bare skin,) from 25; 
to 29 inches over the withers ; and in weight in modesat 
condition, from 124 to 153 Ibs. The bucks were propor 
tionally large. They not unfrequently weigh over 200 ls 
The fleeces are enormous, of good quality, and very even 
In addition to all of the above named excellencies, these 
sheep possess fine forms, and have uucommonly gocd con- 
stitutions. Indeed they have wool enough over them, and 
look sufficiently hardy to withstand the rigors of an areti 
winter. ‘Those breeders who desire to obtain a fresh cross 
in their flocks, increase tie size of the sheep, and add u 
the weighi and evenness of the fleece. we can confident); 
recommend to the produce of Mr. T'aiwror’s importation. 

Mr. Joun D. Patterson, of Westfield, Chautangu 
county, has just purchased of Mr. 'l’. a couple of sheep o 
this importatwon—a back and ewe. We had the pleasur: 
of examining them as they passed through Rochester, a 
few days since, and fully coneur im the opinion expressed 
in the above quotation. Though only 7 months old, they 
were remarkably large, and superior in other respects to 
any Merino lambs of the same age, which we ever saw 
We congratulate Mr. P., upon this valuable accession to 
his previously large and excellent flock of Merinos—num 
bering, we believe, about 400, selected with great care and 
expense from the best sources. ‘Those farmers of Chau 
tauqne and surrounding country, who may desire to im- 
prove or make accessions to their flocks, should apply w 
Mr. Parrersox—or, at least, give his Merinos an ex 
amination. 


Tur ‘‘ Boston Medical and Surgical Journal” has just 
entered upon its 39ih volume. It is one of the best Med:- 
cal Journals published in this country. We commend it to 
ithe profession generally, as a work eminently worthy o! 
|patronage. Edited by J. V. C. Sarrn. M.D. Published 
weckly—24 pages, octavo—by Davin Ciapp, Boston, Mass 
Terms, $3 per annum, in advance. 





Howven’s Dottar MaGazine. — This is probably the 
jcheapest literary Magazine published in this country 
| The editor is giving an interesting series of ‘* Pulpit Por 
traits, or sketches of eminent living American Divines. 
The September number contains a life-like portrait of Rev 
Henry Warp Beecuer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., formerly 
editor of the Western Farmer and Gardeuer—together with 
a sketch of his life. ‘The number is otherwise well fille 
| with excellent articles, and beautiful wood engravings 
| Kor terms, &c., see the publisher's prospectus on last page 
|of this number 


THERMomeTER Cuury.—In answer to various iuquiries 
relative to Crowell’s Thermometer Churn, we will state 
that it is for sale by Mess.s. Norr, Evuiotr & Frren, & 
Buffalo-street, Rochester. The price is from 4 to $5, a¢ 
cording to siza We notice that this churn is also adver 
tized for sale in various sections of the country. Our Penn 
sylvania jriend is informed that it may be obtained of Wm 
A. Crowell & Co., Harrisburgh, Pa. We have heard noth 
ing to lesson the favorable opinion we expressed of this 
Churn, in the March number of the Farmer. 


Mawacemert or Poutrry.—(To. J. K., Jr., Hume, N 
Y.,) ‘The ‘ American Poulterer’s Companion,” by Be 
ment, wid probably furnish you the most reliable informe 
tion. We refer you to it in preference to answering the 
inquiries proposed, because we have published articles 1 
our present volume, which would answer a portion 0! 
them. The book costs but $1. It can be obtained at the 
office of the Farmer, and perhaps of your nearest book 
seller. 

Wueecer’s Turasuer, &c.—(A. & H1., Bowling Green, 
Ky.) The information you desire relative to Wheelers 
Horse Power and Thrasher, and other machines and im 
plements, can be obtained by addressing H. L. Emery 
proprietor of the Ag. Warehouse, Albany, N. Y. They 
are not manufactused in this vicinity. We send you Mr 
E’s Catalogue, by mail. 

THE greatest competitor with the United States for sup- 
plying the world with bread, is Russia. It is estimated on 
good authority, that the quantity of wheat annually exper 
ted from Russian ports, averages 20,000,000 of bushels. 
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Tue Sratr Farr.—Last Call /—As this number of the A Goop Suecestion.—We find the following (addressed 
Farmer will reach most of our Western New York readers to the officers of the Livingston County Ag. Society.) in 
several a sores to the commencement of the Grand |a late number of the Livingston Republican—and copy it 
Show at Butialo—to be held on the Sth, 6th and 7th of this |for the purpose of calling attention to the subject. We 
month—we again call attention to it, and give some ad- |think the suggestion a good one. Could some effectual plan 
ditional particulars. We are informed that preparations | be adopted to furnish accurite data of all the staple produc- 
are being made on the most extensive scale for the accom- |tions of the State, fur publication in the Transactions of 
modation of the Society, exhibitors and visitors. The |the State Ag. Society, a very desirable object would be 
officers and many active members of the Society, aided by | accomplished, and a vast amount of important information 
numerous enterprising citizens of Buffalo, are zealously | be placed before the community :— 
laboring to arrange the Show Ground, buildings, tents,| «The writer would like to see some system adopted by 
&e., in the best manner. We hope that every Western | our State Agricultural Society and County Societies, to as 
New York Farmer, who can consistently do so, will attend jcertain what number of acres of land in the State is an- 
the Fair. Our friends should remember that they are ex-\ ually sowed to wheat, and the annual product of the 
pected to render this the best exhibition ever held in the State. |saane. The writer is aware that it would be equally de- 
Thousands of strangers from all sections of the country, | sirable to know the quantity of other products within the 
will be present, and expect to see a grand exhibition. Let| State, but for the purpose of introducing the system, ! 
them not be disappointed—but rather surprised at the €X- | now propose only one article, and the way to arrive at it 
tent, beauty and variety of the Exhibition, in every de-| with the least trouble to all farmers, and with as much 
partment. certainty as the case will admit of without much trouble 
_The Annual Adilress is to be delivered by the Hon. Jou | and expense :—Let the Trustees of each school district as- 
C, Spencer. [tis announced that addresses will also be |eertain from those growing wheat within the district, the 
delivered at the meetings to be held during the Fair, by | number of acres sown, the quantity of wheat sown to the 
Prof. Nortos, of Yale College, Dr. Len, A. H. Srevens, | acre, the number of acres destroyed by frost, or any other 
M. L., of New York, Rev. J. O. Cuoures, of Rhode Island, | cause, and the product in bushels, and report the same to 
and other distinguished gentlemen. | the Agricultural Committee of their towns, who will make 

Regulations for the Fair.—All members of the Society, | their report tc the County Society. I believe the farmers 
and all who may become members at the time of the Fair, generally get their wheat thrashed out before the society 
by the payment of $1, will be furnished with Badges which | meets in February, at which time the County Society can 
will admit the person and his wife and children under 21 | make up the statement of the product for the past year 
years of age, to the exhibition at all times during the Fair. | The usefulness of being able to calculate the probable sur 
Tickets to admit a single person 12} cents. plas, will fully jostify the labor necessary to produce the 

All exhibitors at the Fair, must become members of the | result. Farmer 8.” 
a bende nn Armee lng mera the Business _Preservine Inpiay Meat During SUMMER, AND EN 

All those, who intend to compete for the remiums at the | Warm Crimates.—A friend who bas satisfactorily tested 

‘s : - “ P |the matter, informs us that the follewing recommendation 
Fair, should have their animals and articles on the grounds | ; WwW it fi the Patent Office Report : 
without fail, on Monday, the Ath Septem*er, so that they may |" — : Pe > weep Pn — 
be arranged and in readiness for exarmination by the Judges |, “‘ The foNowing simple expedient has been published as 
on Tuesday morning. This regulaiion must be strictly ad- | TO™ good authority, and has moreover been attested as 
hered to. likewise applicable to rye. It was communicated to the 

New York Farmers’ Club, by a gentleman who had been 
| for twenty-five years in the ship store business. He says 
that he formerly found much difficulty in furnishing corn 
meal that would keep sweet on long voyages, and in warm 
cthanten. On mentioning Be difficulty o> Sane Coffin, 
. <i 26a | Esq. one of the oldest whaleman of Nantucket, he was in- 
sage deten ~ _e Cer Seen wes |formed by him that there was no difficulty in keeping corn 
nit ae say eS sursday CVE | meal sweet for a three year voyage, by putting a beach 
nings of the Fair, at not less than four different places in the | : - : 
ony, whase Addseenes wilh bb delbvetelitad Mew conver stone, the size vf alarge paving stone, in the centre ofa 
sation on the subject of Agriculture Pomology &e. be had | hogshead of meal and hooped tight, and fora barrel, a atone 

Address. —The Ananel Address ‘will be delivered under tour or five inches in Giemeter and made tight. Experi. 
the Lesae "Viens, ot 8 ofdledh on Thursday Pr esc ments were then made in regard to meal to Rio Grande and 

we. ead : other southern ports, by sending the meal with the stone 

A Prorirante Speecu.—A correspondent of the Farmer's |2nd also without the stone, and on the return of the ship, 
Cabinet. says that after hearing an excellent speech from |it was found that the meal with the stone in the centre of 
Dr. Dax.inctox, before the Philadelphia Agricultural the cask kept sweet, while the meal without it was spoiled 
Society, on the proper use and care of implements, he was |\—sour. Itis necessary to have the cask water-tight. The 
induced to make such useful repairs, provide a tool-house, same gentleman likewise stated that corn meal in tight 
and keep his implements in so much better order than be- jrum puncheons when sent to the West Indies will keep 
fore, ‘* he calculates his savings in wear of tools, since the ;sweet, while in a common flour barrel it will spoil.” 
delivery of that speech, has not been less than $ 50 per an- | 
num ; while the time gained by having everything in its | 
place, was worth as much more’’—adding $100 a year to 
his income. 











No premiums wll be pacd on animals or articles taken away | 


before the close of the Fair. 

No animals or articles entered for exhibitiou wil! be al- 
lowed to be removed from the grounds, except by permis- | 
sion of the President, until tne close of the Fair. 


AGRICULTURAL Fatrs To BE HELD THIS Faut.—We give 
below the time and place designated for holding Fairs the 
present fall. Our list is comparatively incomplete, as we 
: have received no definite information from many of the 

_Unpransine Macuine.—Mr. L. A. Spaulding, an exten- | County Societies in this State :— 

sive miller at Lockport, N. Y. has erected one of Mr. 8.| New York State. Buffalo, Sept. 5, 6 and 7. 
Bentz’s Unbranning Machines, and it has operated with| American Institute, N. Y. City, Oct. 3, (3 weeks.) 
great satisfaction. ‘here is a gain of twelve and a half} Fulton County / Johnstown, Oct. 4 and 5. 

per cent of fine four. Itis stated that an apparatus fora| Jefferson “ ; Watertown, Sept. 27 and 28. 
mill of eight run of stones will not cost more than 500 dol-! Qrleangs =“ Albion Sept. 28 and 29. 
lars, exclusive of the patent right. Oneida Clinton. Sept. 27 and 28. 


Important Discovery.—The New Orleans Delta says;| Ontario Canandaigua, Oct. 10 and 11. 
Mr. Davison, formerly an associate of Dr. Lardner, inscien-| Oswego, Pulaski, Sept. 27 and 28. 
tific research, has made a very valuable discovery. Itisa, Otsego Cooperstown, Sept, 28 and 29. 
mode or an apparatus by which meat can be cured at all| Monroe Rochester, Oct. 4 and 5. 
seasons and in all climates. By this process any person, Rensselaer Troy, Sept. 20 and 21. 
can cure meat thoroughly in three hours im the warmest| Saratoga Ballston Spa., Sept. 26 and 27. 
weather. Some three or four hundred barrels of beefthus| Seneca Seneca Falls, Oct. 5 and 6. 
eured have lately been shipped from Houston, (Texas) for} Wyoming *“* Warsaw, Sept. 27 and 28. 
New York, and some specimens of the same are now in the; Yates © Penn Yan, Sept. 29 and 39. 
New Orleans market. This will prove a valuable discov-| Windsor Co., Vt., No. Springfield, Oct. 4 and 5. 
ery f% the South, and will render her entirely independent} Prov. Ass'n, C. W., Cobourg, Oct, 3, 4, 5 and 6. 
of the North and West, for her supply of salt meat. Mahoning Co., Ohio, Canfield, Oct. 3 and 4. 
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|ing out to maturity, a drouth comes—the roots 
| of the tree are confined to a few inches of sur- 
| face soil, and out of that every particle of mois. 
__|ture has evaporated—what then becomes of the 
ifruit? why it either ripens prematurely, falls 
| off, or shrivels up on the tree. Last summer we 
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CONDUCTED BY P. BARRY. 


Deep Tillage. 


SRR ARR 





Ir may possibly be that some of the readers 
of this department of the Farmer are so little; 
interested in Agriculture, strictly speaking, that} 
they may not be in the habit of perusing the 
agricultural pages. If any such there be, we 
beg of them to turn to the leader of Dr. Leer. 
in the August number, and read what he says, 
on “deep tillage.” That article we consider| 
one of the very best the Doctor ever penned for | 
the Farmer—and that we conceive to be saying, 
a great deal. The most enlightened Agricultu-| 
rists of the present day, both in Europe and| 
America, regard deep tillage as the basis of all | 
good culture. If in farming it be so, and no 
man denies it, it is not less so in gardening. 

No one should, for a moment, think of plant- 
ing a garden or an orchard until thoroughly 
trenched or subsoil plowed. In this country, 
during the growing season, a powerful sun and 
frequent drouths, during which we see plants 
growing on a thin surface soil with an unmoved 
hard pan beneath flag, and actually shrivel up| 
as a thirsty pot plant would. Dr. Lex states| 
the reason forcibly :—“ As a tight jug will pre-| 
vent water from running in as well as running | 
out ; so a compact, impervious subsoil will pre-| 
vent the ascent of moisture in dry weather, to 
supply the roots of plants with their indispen- 
sable water, as wel] as obstruct the descent of 
water when in excess on fields.” The expe- 
rience of every cultivator will teach him this. 
How many thousands of young trees are lost 
in this country by being planted in a small 
hole on the surface of an impervious hard-pan ! 
They may start and grow during the showery 
weather of spring, but when three or four weeks 
of parching hot weather comes along in June, 
what becomes of them ? The young and feeble 
roots can find no food, the leaves turn yellow, 
and the trees die. And then the query is pro- 
pounded, ‘* What killed my trees?” Even the 
present season, notwithstanding the great im- 
provement that has been made on former prac- 
tice, we have seen large quantities of trees 
dying by inches in this way. We have seen 
orchards planted on land subsoil plowed to the 
depth of 18 inches, and well manured, where 
in three years, the trees had attained the size of 
10 year old trees under the usual treatment. 
The simple satisfaction of seeing trees grow in 
this way amply pays for the extra labor ; but, 
not only do trees grow faster, but the fruit is 
double the size, and fairer and finer every way. 

It frequently happens that, about the time a 
tree requires a large quantity of moisture to 
sustain it under a heavy crop of fruit just swell- 


| 








saw peach trees under such circumstances with 
the crop lost—actually dried to a crust on the 
tree. We see trees dropping their fruit while 


‘green, from the same reason, and entire crops 


become stunted and worthless. We have meas. 
ured apples this season in the deep trenched gar- 
dens of this city, 16 inches in circumference, 
that, in an ordinary orchard, would have been 
probably half that. We have also seen apricots 
8 inches in circumference, and plums 6—being 
double the usual dimensions—all owing to the 
trees having received a liberal supyly of food 
from the soil. How many, every season, lose 
their crop of strawberries. A drought comes 
just as they are ripening, and unless they are 
deluged with water twice a day, they are dried 
up, and even the plants burnt off—while, if the 
ground had been trenched two feet deep, w 
least, they would have required no watering, 
and would have ripened off their fruit well. 

The great difficulty in raising peat seedlings 
in this country, is a leaf blight that attacks then 
in July, and causes the foliage to drop and 
tle growth to cease completely. Now we appre- 
hend that deep tillage will be at least a partial 
remedy. This season our pear seedlings grow in 
a plot trenched last autumn more than two feet 
deep. The surface soi] was placed below, and 
the subsoil above. During the early part of the 
season, while the young roots were among the 
subsoil that had been brought to the surface, the 
growth was moderate ; but about the t'me when 
the leaf blight was expected, and had actually 
seized upon others in an untrenched soil, they 
took a new start—the leaves assumed a deeper 
green, and the growth was two te one what i! 
had been before. Why ?—because the roots 
had just arrived, in their downward progress, 8 
the fine surface soi] that had been buried, an: 
that contained moisture and other fertilizing 
materials ; they revelled in it, and have bade 
defiance to all kinds of blight, so far. 

As to raising fine flowers, it is next to impos 
sible, unless in a deep tilled soil. For proof, 
witness the innumerable failures in the cultiva- 
tion of flowers in borders that have been spaded 
barely 10 inches deep. Unless it be Portulaccas, 
Mesempry Anthemums, Sedums, Sempervivums, 
and such succulent things that would flour- 
ish on a cock, they all dry up in July when 
three weeks or a month of hot weather comes 0b. 

Lawns you cannot have without deep tillage. 
It is perfect folly to sow grass on ordinary plowed 
land and hope for a green lawn during sum- 
mer. ‘The first drouth will scorch it as tpous' 
fire had passed over it; but deepen your soi! 
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with the plow or the spade, two feet deep, and 
you will have a lawn. 

In vegetable gardening, above all, deep tillage 
is indispensable. If you wish Rhubarb, Aspara- 
gus, Sea Kale, &c., worth cutting, or fit to ap- 
pear on the table, trench your soil two or three 
feet deep, and manure liberally. This is the 
way all large and astonishing crops are produced 
—all remarkably large and fine specimens of 
garden products that attract admiration and sur- 
prise. This is the only secret of success. Let 
us then urge on every man who wishes to suc- 
ceed well in horticulture—who wishes. his labors 
to result to his own satisfaction and the admira- 
tion of his neighbors—to “break the wnder- 
crust,” as Dr. Lee says, ‘ that the bones, potash, 
soda, magnesia, chlorine, sulphur, phosphorus, 


iron, carbon and nitrogen may come up to the 


thirsty roots of your plants and fully nourish the 
same.” 

Those who intend to plant new orchards, lay 
out pew gardens or grounds, or those who have 
old ones to renovate should now be at it. 
Between this and the middle of October, when 
the planting season begins, much may be done. 

Two Fine Late Cherries. 

BELLE MAGNIFIQUE. 

Tunis is a large, beautiful and excellent late 
Cherry, but little disseminated in this country 
yet. The tree is vigorous and hardy, resem- 
bling the May Duke, or rather between May 
Duke an@ Belle de Choisy. An admirable va- 
riety for cold climates, where the free growing 
sweet Cherries are too tender. Valuable every 
where, even in the smallest collection, for its 
great size, beauty and lateness. We have 
truited it for three or four years, and can recom- 
mend it without the least hesitation. 

Fruit large, round, some- 
times slightly heart-shaped, 
with a slight suture on one 
side. Color beautiful light 
red. Stalk an inch to inch 
and a half long, inserted in a 
moderately deep cavity.— 
Flesh tender, juicy and acid ; 
when fully ripe it becomes 
so mild as to be relished by 
many for the dessert. To 
our taste it is superior to all 
the late sour cherries. On 
the Mahaleb stock it makes 
an excellent bush for a smal! 
garden. . Ripe last of July 
and first of August. Mr. 

Downine says, in the August number of his 
Journal : 


We find on farther trial that we have not done justice to 
this cherry in our work on Fruits. It has borne a good crop 
with us this season, and we find it one of the most valuable 
of all the acid cherries. It is in flayor much milder or less 





acid than the common Kentish (pie cherry) o7 Morellos 
—double the size of the Kentish, of a handsome light red, 
bears good crops, and ripens among the late soris—a week 
after the late Kentish. For cooking or preserving it is one 
of the very best sorts, and we are inclined to rank it be- 
fore the Carnation or the Plumstone Morello—two of the 
most popular of the acid cherries. 





CARNATION CHERRY. 

This is another beautiful late sour Cherry, 
highly valued for preserving, and relished by 
many when fully ripe for the dessert. Its matu- 
rity, just after the latest of the sweet cherries 
are gone, and before the Belle Magnifique or 
the Morellos come in, renders it valuable ; and 
its beauty, size and pleasant refreshing acidity 
make it a favoritite with many. The tree is 
hardy, and bears regularly, though not heavily. 
It makes a fine dwarf, as the tree is naturally of 
a low growth. 

Fruit large, round, 
light red, mottled with 
darker spots. Stalk 
pretty stout, an inch to 
an inch and a half long, 
inserted in a slight cav- 
ity. Flesh tender, juicy, 
of a refreshing sub-acid 
flavor. The fruit hangs 
long on the tree, unless 
taken by the birds,— 
which can be prevented, 
especially if the trees 


be dwarf, by covering with nets or bunting. 
Ripe middle to end of August, just preceding 
the Belle Magnifique. 


Osband’s Summer, or Summer Virgalieu Pear. 


Tus fine Pear was described in Volume 7, 
page 285 of this paper. Since that time we 
have paid particular attention to it, and hare 
found it invariably a first rate early Pear. This 
season it began to ripen here about the 8th of 
August, and continued in use up to the 26th. 
The supply in the market was exceedingly lim- 
ited; they were sold by the pedlars at 3 cents 
each. We have eaten of them this season as 
good, we thought, as the White Doyenne. It is 
a fine grower and bearer, and does equally well 
both on pear and quince stocks. We hope to 
see such fruit as this in a few years take the 
place of the immense quantities of trash that 
now occupy prominent places on the fruit stands 
here. Fruit growers should never forget that 
it is just as easy to raise such as these, that will 
bring them 4, 5, or 86 per bushel, as it is those 
that will sell with difficulty for $1. Public taste 
is improving rapidly in regard to the quality of 
fruit. Every year brings a greater demand and 
greater price for good fruit, and less demand 
and less price for the inferior. 


PRA LBBBL Oe 








Arrenp to your strawberry plantations. 
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‘Two Early Plums. 


A snort time ago, we called on our friend 
L. B. Laneworrsy, Esq., of Greece, and 
found among a large collection of fine plums, 
all laden with fruit, the two varieties noticed 
below. They were comparatively new to us, 
and their earliness and exceeding productive- 
ness at once attracted our attention, and we 
requested Mr. Lancworray to give us some 
account of them, which he has obligingly done. 
They command a high price in our markets, 
coming in as they do when when fruit is scarce : 


Mr. Barry :—In compliance with your request that I 
would give you the history of two new varieties of Early 
Plums which | have introduced and brought into notice, 
and which have for two years past fruited on my farm at 
Hanford’s Landing in this County, | proceed te give the 
following particulars : 

The one named Early Genesee originated on the premises 
in Brighton in this County, known as the Blossom Farm, 
and now owned by Mrs. Witsox, The tree is a good and 
early bearer—the wood small and delicate, the leaves rather 
lanceolate in shape — the frui: medium size, quite a long 
ovate of a golden yellow, and ripens in the country about 
the 20th of July ; about 30 days earlier than the Green 
Gage and Bolmar. It is as early as the Jaune Hautive, 
and a much better bearer. 

The other I have named the Henrietta Gage, in compli- 
ment to the place where it originated—the town of Henri- 
etta in this county, on the farm of Brown, Esq., two 
miles east of Henrietta Corners. This tree is a free grower 
and good bearer. The wood is strong, and has a disposition 
to take shoulders at the buds, like the English Green 
Gage. The leaves are ovate and glossy—the fruit of the 
size of the Green Gagé, of a paler color and high flavor. 
It ripens in the country about the Ist of August, and in the 
city from 6 to 10 days earlier, owing, I think, to the protection 
of the buildings and redection of heat. 

Although I did not originate these varieties myself, yet 
having taken a guod deal of pains to trace them out and 
procure scions, I have taken the privilege of naming them, 


which Iam aware conflicts with the Horticultural Rules} . 


laid down in such cases, to which [ shall hold myself 
amenable. Your ob't friend, 
L. B. Laneworrny. 
Greece, Monroe Co., N. Y. August, 1848. 


Strawberry Culture—Burr’s New Pine. 


Tuxose who wish to keep their Strawberries 


pure will do well now to examine their planta-| 


tions and remove any seedlings that may have 
made their appearance. We have just been ex- 
amining beds where seedlings are growing up 


thick and strong. This is one fruitful source of 


the change of character and the ‘“ running out,” 
as it is termed, of varieties, and it should be 
looked to now in time. Those who are curious, 
or who may have leisure enough, may plant the 
seedlings in a separate bed and test their qualities. 
A fine new variety may, in this way, be 
produced. 

Burr's New Pine. —The high opinion we 
have formed of this strawberry, and which we ex- 
pressed in noticing it in the July number, is, we 
are glad to know, confirmed by the experience 
of others. The editor of the Horticulturist says, 
in the August number :—‘“*We do not hesitate to 
pronounce it one of the best, and perhaps the 


very best American Strawberry yet raised ; 





and comparing our own opinion with those of 
intelligent growers, both at the East and West, 
'we think there is little doubt that Burr’s Nex 
| Pine will take its place among the three or four 
very best sorts yet known for cultivation in this 
climate.” G. W. Hunrsman, Esgq., of Flush. 
ing, L. 1., a highly intelligent amateur culti- 
jvator, calls it first rate. From all these facts 
|we are at liberty to set it down as an indisputably 
|fine variety. We are glad to know it is being 
‘rapidly disseminated. 

| 

| Sart on Prom Trees.—! communicate the 
final result of my foolish experiment on this 
subject. [See Gen. Farmer, Vol. 8, page 270.] 

No. 1. Transferred last fall to a (supposed 
to be) more favorable situation. Found dead 
| this spring, to the root. 

No. 2. Left undisturbed. Found dead also. 
The currant bush that stood near it, appears 
sickly. The one marked No. 3, dead. All the 
| others appear to be doing well. 
| Note.—The above died, I suppose, in conse- 
quence of being checked in their new growth, 
iby the approach of winter, before the new sap 
‘could be properly prepared, and the new form 
|ing wood matured. 





| Srartinc Buns Too Soon.—[See Genesee 
| Farmer as above, page 269 ; also page 222.] 
| Ist. Peaches. Grew from 3 to #2 inches. 
| All appear to be doing well, except two or three 
that were removed Jast fall. 
| 2d. Nectarines. Grew as above; results same. 
3d. Apricots. Grew from one inch to four 
| inches. Died down to near the base of the 
young shoot. 
4th. Plums. Grew as the Apricots, and all 
appear to be doing well, except one. Many of 
those that did not start last year are dead. 
| 5th. Pears. Only one started—grew about 
an inch—is now doing well. 
|  Note.—Such is the result thus far. 


Whether, 
‘in the end, “the thing” will prove to be of any 


advantage, remains to seen. 
Fairport, N. Y., May, 1848. 


- - ~ eer ——$——— 


Tue Bereuve Strawnerry.— We apprehené 
that this noted variety will prove a mere catch- 
penny. We have already adverted to notices 
we have found in foreign papers to that effect. 
We find the following in the London Gardeners’ 
\Chronicle of July 22 :— 


Influenced by a very flaming advertisement which ap- 
peared in your columns, I sent to Mr. Mathewson for some 
| of loudly-praised ‘‘ Beehive” Strawberry plants, which he 
| his affurmed to be distinguished by a prodigal production o! 
‘excellent fruit. They have been carefully attended to, and 
have fruited well. They are identical with rhe Grove-end 
Scarlet or Koseherry, an old sort which I have grown for 
years. Now! wish to ask Mr. Mathewson how he cao 
reconcile his conscience to charging 12/. or 15d. per 100 for 
Strawberry plants not worth 3s. 7 [Of course Mr. M. wi 
|return allthe money. We have had enough of this norelly 

| for the present. ] 
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The Summer Rose Apple. Noxious and Troublesome Insects. 
J sae 
Wolman’s Early. | NorwitHstanprxe all the efforts made by man for the 
Lippincot. |destruction of insects, | should despair cf ever seeing 
them kept within proper bounds, were it not for the fact 

AMONG summer apples, the Summer Rose — they appear “ ons bo reg ew ye 

aSarhs Samlawler wi in their operatious, by a kind of Divine deeree. ** Thus 
must take » high rank, particularly with the | tar shalt thou go, but no farther,”’ seems as appropriately 
amateur cultivator, on account of its beauty and | true in this case, as in its application to the waves of the 
excellence. It ripens just afier the Early Har- | sea. I have noticed this in several insiances. A few 
|S d Red Astracat begin to fall off, and is, | *°%", 28° I saw an orchard covering two or three acres so 
vest an ed Astracan begin an ’ “+ | completely covered with the apple tree worm that scarce a 
to our taste, superior to any ol them—not only | branch of any considerable size, could be found that did 
in beauty of form and coloring, but in the fine | Bet contain. one nest, or more ; and hundreds might be 
eet ° ante anild fae f its fles! | counted on a single tree. As might be expected, the trees 
exture and delicate mi avor of Hs flesh. | were stripped of their foliage, and in mid-summer appeared 
as naked as in mid-winter. The worms, when full grown, 
spread themselves over the country, far and near. Every 
one | ape that on the next year the whole country 
would be overrun with them. When the next year came, 
however, they Were less in number, and less troublesome 
than they had been for several preceding years. 

A similar fact I have observed within the last two years, 
in regard to the two kinds of bugs that are so destructive 
to cucumbers, squashes, &c. In the summer of '46 these 
were so numerous, that it was with the greatest difticulty 
I succeeded in saving my plants. During the following 
autumn and winter the black bug was found in every crev- 
ice, nook and corner, in wood-piles, stone-heaps, fences, 
&e., and it was feared they wvuld be much more trouble- 
some in 47 ; and yet in '47 they were comparatively few. 
I have not had opportunity to notice, whether the same is 
true of insects generally, though I have little doubt that it 
!would be found to be true.” The curculio was very 
troublesome last year; this year have heard little said 
about it. I attribute their destruction, in every case, either 
to a proportional increase in the number of that class o 
birds, or insects that prey upon them, or to some peculiar 
adaptation to that purpose, of the winier following the 
season in which they abound, or to both of these causes 
combined. The last winter was peculiarly adapted to the 
destruction of all kinds of insects that were exposed to ite 
influences. 

It must not be inferred from this that it is unnecessary 
for man to contend against them. His cflortsare necessary 
for present protection. But that these insects if’ not de- 

| stroyed by man, would go on increasing in a regular ratio 
| from year to year, is very doubtful, 
. ; : J { Fairport, N. Y., July, 1848. H. 

Fruit medium size, roundish, very regular ; |————_ 
looks as if turned by a lathe. Skin smooth and | ne earer tact in regard to the common Geld, 
glossy, of a pale waxen yellow in the shade, and ab done A eG Se te + Soe 
tinged with brownish red in the sun. Stalk! Keep Crzan Garvens. —It is rather too 
pee rather — and rive veing * deeP, | common for people to allow weeds to grow up 
reguiar cavity. Vatyx open usually, In @ smooth, | toward the close of the season, and particularly 
egular basin. ver gato’ eet ten | on plots where early crops have been gathered. 
<a wt ; mild sub-acid favor. Ripe Ist| This is decidedly bad economy, to say the least. 
io loth of August. | yar - ‘ 4 ’ 5 

The tree is : slow grower, and is easily dis- | ol aid « lel ick cr Aare! sage yang Ree 
PA hatha 4. lier eo Fa thee exhaust the ground of its riches, and sow it with 
inguished by its c ’ is ’ Vi ’ 7 vir such Jk oO § : 
hale ah mailto by ecbash, bilo dnaaiie Genk, seeds that will require much labor to subdue 

’ . ’ >) next season. 


thickly sprinkled with gray specks. Crean Cucrurg, at al! seasons is truly eco- 


SYNonm™s, ; 








Pee RE deste a: jnomical. There are few families who have not 
Tae Freur Buancne Perrervat Rose.— children who should be taught industry and neat- 
Among the hundreds of Roses we were delighted | ness about the garden, and should be daily en- 
with during June and July ; and among all the gaged more or less, in cleaning off weeds, dead 
fine Bourbon, Tea, and Hybrid Perpetual Roses | fiower stems, decaying vegetables, fallen fruit, 
now in bloom, not one we think so truly charm- and every thing unsightly. Weeds thrown in 
ing as this Fleur Blanche, in bloom to-day, |a heap, mixed with manure and earth, make an 
August 16. It is large and double, of a pure|excellent compost for the production of future 
and delicate white, with all the delicious frag- | crops. 
rance of the Provence Roses. It blooms or a ietateteatetet ——— 
opens better now than in June. The lovers of| Tse worthiest people are generally the most 
a lovely pure white and fragrant midsummer | injured by slander—as we usually find that to be 
rose should by al] means get this. It ishardy. | the best fruit which the birds have been pecking. 


MD ny eee tr ae) 
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Mildew on Peaches. 


Friexp Barry :—Sir—l want to know the Cause and 
the Cure for a kind of mildew that appears on the top and 
twigs of our Peach trees. I set out one year ago last 
Spring about thirty peach trees, all young, of one year’s 
previous growth; and about four weeks ago this Mil- 
dw appeared on the tops of some eight of the trees, and 
it seems to scorch or wither up all the leaves that are on 
the part that is affected or struck by this mildew. I think 
it bids fair to overrun every tree | have planted. I have 
exumined the root, and find nothing te injure. I have 
placed around my trees lime, salt and ashes, but to no pur- 
pose as yet. Your remedy will be thankfully received. 

Exocu EveERINGHAM. 

Lafavette, N. Y., July, 1848. 

We do not profess to be able to state either 
Cause or Cure. Some varieties of the peach, 
such as Tillotson, Early Ann, &c., are scarcely 
ever free from mildew, more or less; other 
varieties are attacked by it in moist soils and 
seasons. It is less troublesome on dry elevated 
soils, well cultivated. You have done right in 
using ashes and lime as manure. You will 
probably not be troubled with it next season, 
unless your varieties be of that class peculiarly 
susceptible to it.—Eb. 


Gathering and Planting Apple Seeds. 

Sta :—! would inquire of you through the Genesee 
Farmer the time and mode of gathering Apple Seeds—how 
to be kept till planted—when they should be planted—and 
how to be treated after they are up, &c. 

1 would also ask if there is no book published that would 
give the information at large. I should like to know if 
there is such a book, where it can be had—the price—and 
how to get it to this remote corner of the globe, &c. 

Yours, &c., An Inquirer. 

Woodbury, Penn., July, 1848. 


mildew, and ean now show a stock of that va. 
riety 8 feet in height, which is yearly bendiig 
with its large crop of perfect fruit. 
Yours, &c., Davip Mixxer, Jr. 

Carlisle, Pa., July, 1848. 

Tus is quite new to us ; we must give it a 
trial, and we would advise others to do the 
same.—Ep. 


$a NLL tl — — 


Great National Convention of Fruit Growers. 


Ir is proposed to hold a Central Convention of Fruit 
Growers and Pomologists in the city of New York, during 
the great Fair of the American Instutute. 

The Institute having kindly offered to aid in carrying 
out said views. the Convention will hold its session at 
Judson’s Hotel, No. 61 Broadway, New York, commencing 
Tuesday, the 10th day of October, at 10 o'clock. A. M. 

Among the objects to be proposed at this Convention are 
the following : 

To compare fruits from various sources and localities, 
with a view of arriving at correct conclusions as to their 
merits, and to settle doubtful points respecting them. 

To assist in determining the synonymes, by which the 
same fruit is known in difjerent parts of the couniry. 

To compare opinions respecting the value of the numer- 
ous varieties already in cultivation, and to endeavor to 
abridge by general consent the long catalogue of invlifferent 
or worthless sorts at the present ime propagated by nur- 
serymen and fruit growers. 

To elicit and disseminate pomological information and to 
maintain a cordial spirit ofintercourse among horticuitorists 

In order to increase as much as possinle the interest of 
the Convention, the Delegates are requested to bring with 
them (carefully packed and labelled, so as to present them 
in good order,) specimens of all fruite grown in their vi- 
cinity that may be worthy of notice, together with a smal 
branch and leaves of each variety if possible. 

In localities where any well known old varieiies flouris 
particularly well, specimens are desired, accompanied wi 
memoranda respecting the soil upon which they grew ani 
their culture. 

Every contiibutor is respectfully requested to make a 





Go to the cider mill in the autamn (October, ) 
and get the pomace as it comes from the press, | 
and sow immediately in drills a foot wide, and | 
cover two inches deep. If you cannot sow the| 
seed when it comes from the mill, wash it out 
clean and you can keep it among sand or earth 
in the cellar till spring, and then sow it. Keep 
the ground loose and clean around them, and 
in one or two years they will be fit to graft or 
bud on. Your nearest bookseller can get you 
Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees, price $1,50, 
or Thomas’ Fruit Culturist, 50 cts. The latter 
can be sent you from this place, by mail. 


oe — 


FRAFTING THE GoOOSEBERRY ON THE YEL- 
tow F.rowerinc Currant. — Mr. Editor: | 
shall here give you my mode of training the 
Gooseberry, to avoid the effects of the mildew, 
about which there is so much written. My 
mode is to graft them on the Yellow Flowering 
Currant, which is so plenty in some gardens, 
and might be put to very profitable use in the 
line of cultivating this fine fruit, by which 
means I raise them as perfect as fruit cari be, 
and even in very unfavorable situations. ‘To 
convince myself of the good eflects of this mode 
of culture, I tried a variety that was altogether 


list of his specimens and rreseut the same with his Fruits, 
in order that a report of al! the varieties entered may be 
submitted to the Convention as soon as possible after its 
organization. 

The undersigned, in behalf of the Socicties they repre 
sent, respectfully solicit delegations from all Horticultara! 
and Agricultural Societies of our country, and of such 
number of persons as each society may deem expedicnt to 
send. 

Societies will please transmit at an early day a list of the 
delegates they have appointed, to the Corresponding Se 
retary of the American Institute, T. B. Wakeman, Esq 
New York. 

Marsuaut P. Witper, ) Committee of the Mass« 
Samuet WALKER, > chusetts Horticui- 
Erenezer Wicut, 5 tural Society. 
Tuomas Hancock, ? Committee of the Penn: 
Dr. Wa. D. Brinckee, sylvania Horticul- 
Dr. Tuomas M. Ewes, 5 tural Society. 
Puiuip Scnvyier, aan of the Board 





















Dr. RT. UNDERHILL, of Agriculture of the 
Cuas. Henry Hatt, American Institute. 


ee eee ‘ — —— 


Ivqvuiry—Bure's STRAWBERRIES.—! notice in the ‘* Hor- 
ticulturist”’ that Wm R. Prince advertises and names nine 
varieties of ‘‘ Burr's Ohio Seedling Strawberries " for sale. 
Now I should like to know how he obtained them ail, a8 
some of the kinds named were not disposed of by .me till 
last spring, (and then not to him or any of his neighbors.) 
Perhaps he can explain this, so as to make it satis/actory to 
the public. Yours, J. Burr. 

Columbus, August 14, 1848. 

A remarkable rose, called the ‘Maiden Blush,’ is growin? 
in St. Louis. Through the centre of each rose upon th 


rw 





abandoned in this section, on account of the 





tree, a stalk or stem has emanated producing other roses. 
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Cultivation of Trees. |coat being first salted; when sufficiently firm to 
| be removed from this mould, the cheese is placed 
Few persons have any correct idea of the ra- Upon a dry board, and tightly bound in a cloth, 
»idity of the growth of well cultivated trees, and which ischanged daily, in order to avoid all cracks 
many are deterred from planting them, by the in the skin, until this is found to be tolerably 
-onsideration, selfish at the best, that they shall Well crusted; after which it is no longer used, 
not live to reap the fruit of their labors. Such 29d the cheese requires no further care than 
yersons may derive encouragement from the, being frequently turned upside down, and occas- 
statement o! a few facts. Inthe Spring of 1836, jonally brushed. 
| set out in front of my office at Chester, two) The cheese of this kind although not much 
im trees. ‘They were then so small that | could larger than the crown of a good sized hat—and 
easily carry either of them with a full top, upon; 20t weighing more than about a dozen pounds, 
my shoulder, and were perhaps, two or three yet require nearly two years to bring them to 
aches in diameter. 1 measured them caretully perfect maturity, for they are not generaily 
nthe fall of 1847, and found thenrof equal size, ‘thought sufficiently mellow for use until consider- 
ind each measuring forty-five inches in circum- vably decayed ;and in order to forward their ripe- 
ference. They stand about eighteen feet apart, | 2S, it is said that, besides being placed in damp, 
and some twelve feet from the building, for but warm cellars, they are sometimes wrapped 
which they form a, perfect protection from the |!" strong brown paper, and sunk in a hotbed. 
summer’s sun, their branches being already in-' Se ii Reyne 
ierlaced. ‘The elm is in that neighborhood of| Farmers’ Wives 1x O_pen Times.—The du- 
more rapid growth than the rockmaple, or indeed ties of farmers’ wives, in England, in olden times, 
more than any other forest tree. An apple or-| were somewhat different, than is at present the 
chard may be brought to commence bearing in| case in this country. In the reign of Henry 
four years from transplanting from the nursery, | VIIL, Sir A. Fitzherbert wrote a treatise, entitled 
which should be the second or third year from) ‘*A Prologue for the Wyve’s Occupation,” in 
ie time of budding. By the eighth or tenth year,| which he says, 
ur orchard, wel! managed, will pay you an-' “It isa wyve’Soccupation to winnow all maner 
nually for all your trouble and expense in plaut-| of cornes, to make malte, to washe and wrynge, 
ng it and will continue productive, as long as|to make heye, shere corne, and in time of nede, 
on have any right to expect to live. ‘to help her husbande to fill the mucke wayne, or 
Peach trees usually bear the third year from dounge carte, dryve the ploughe, to lode heye, 
ie stone, and the second from the bud.— Hill's  corne and such other, and to go and ryde to the 
Monthly Visilor. ‘market to sell butter, chese, mylke, egges, chek- 
; yns, capons, hennes, pygges, gese, and all maner 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. | S0mMORP er 


— Economy u8 Linen Wasainc.—A correspondent of a 
uh | Dundee paper writes as follows :—‘ After mony experiments 
iY | A 
Stilton Chee se. {made by my-elf and others. [ find that a little pipe clay 

| dissulved among the water employed in washing, gives the 
This variety of cheese, proverbial for its rich- | dirtiest linens the appearance of having been bleached, and 


a as 4 } . : _| cleans t' em thoroughly with about half the labour, and a 
ess, was first made near Melton, in Leicester ‘saving of full one-fourth the soap. The method adopted 


shire, Eingland, by a relation to the land lord of | was to dissolve a little of the pipe clay in the warm water 


the old Bell Inn, at Stiléon which gave the name, | i? the wash tub, or to rub a little of it, together with the 
soap on the articles to be washed. This process was re- 


J its reputation was such that it for a long UME peated as often as required, until the articles to be washed 
wold for half a crown a pound. The following were made thoroughly clean. All who have made the ex- 


eount of its manufacture is from British periment have agreed that the saving of soap and labor are 
Hust re Paes | great ; and that the clothes are improved in colour equally 
usbabandry : jas if they were bleached. The peculiar advantage of em- 


wes - . . ’ . ploying this article with the soap is, that it gives the har- 
It is made by putting the night’s cream, With- | Gest water almost the softness of rain water.” 


ut any portion of the skimmed milk, tothemilk; = —____-__~__... _.__.. 
of the following Morning ; but those who wish to} Mock Cream.—Beat three eggs well: then add to them 
make it very fine, add a still greater quantity of | three heaping teaspoonfuls of fine flour ; beat them well 


r : ‘ together ; then stir them into a pint and a half of boili 
eam, and of course the richness of the cheese | ‘rr vibes ba adiatiatn of echt end teal exgne @ pre 


lepends upon the amount which is used. Butter | favor with essence of lemon, stir it while boiling ; when it 
is also said to be sometimes mixed with it. The is perfectly smooth it is done, 
rennet is then added without any coloring; and | Be pie = an pans ss ro pam, os — 
&. 3 ba ° them in @ quick oven; when cone, fh them with moc 
when the curd has come, it is taken out without | cream ; ew powdered sugar over the brown ; when a fine 
being broken, and put whole into a seive or color, théy are done. These will be found to be altogether 
drainer, where it is pressed with weights until |*™perior to custard pies.— Anonymous. 
completely cleared of whey ; when dry, it is put, | airy 

. . | Baxrp Appres are greatly improved by /eing baked 
with a clean cloth, into a hooped chessart (or in a bright tin or earthen plates, with a little water in, and 
mould, ) and placed under the press, the outer | a small quanlity of sugar sprinkled over them. 
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Waarirtts to ge Potrre.—Politeness is a trait which 
every one admires, and which confers upon its possessor a | 


charm that does much to pave the way of life with success, | 


But it is very much misunderstood. Politeness does not | 
consist in wearing a silk glove, and in gracefully lifting your 
hat when you meetan aequaintance—it does not consist in 

artificial smiles and flattering speech, but in sincere and 
honest desires to pomote the happiness of those around you ; 
in the readiness to sacrifice your own ease and comfort to 
to add to the enjoyment of others. The man who lays 
aside all selfishness in regard to the happiness of others, 
who is ever ready to confer favors, who speaks in the lan- 
guage of kindness and conciliation, and who studies to man. 
itest those little attentions which gratify the heart, is a 
polite man, though he may wear e homespun coat, and make 
+ very ungraceful bow. And many a fashionable, who 
dresses genteely, and enters the most crowded apartments 
with assurance and ease, is a perfect compound of rudeness 
and civility. He who has a heart flowing with kindness 
and good will towards his fellow men, and who is guided 
in the exercise of these feelings by good common sense, is 
the truly polite man—and he alone. 





Tue True Lire.—The mere lapse of years is not life.— 
To eat, and drink, and sleep; to be exposed to darkness 
and the light; to pace around in the mill of habit, and to 
turn the whee! of wealth ; to make reason our bookkeeper, 





and tarn thought into an implement of trade—this is not 
life. In all this, but a poor fraction of the ecnsciousness of| 
humanity is awakened; and the sauctities still slumber | 
which make it most worth while to be. Knowledge, truth, | 
love, beauty, goodness, faith, alone can give vitality to the | 
mechanism of existence ; the langh of rairth which vibrates 
through the heart, the tears that freshen the dry wastes 
within, the music that brings childhood back, the prayer 
that calls the future near, the doubt which makes us medi- | 
tate, the death which startles us with mystery, the hard- | 
«hip that forces us to struggle. the anxiety thatends in trust | 
—are the true nourisliment ol our natura) being. 


Mortners.—It is true that the sacrifices you make for the 
world will be little known by it—men govern and earn the | 
glory ; and the thonsand watehful nights and sacrifices, by | 
which a mother purchases a hero or a poet, for the state, 
ure forgotton, not once counted ; for the mothers themselves 
do net count them ; and so, one century after another, do | 
mothers unnamed and unthanked, send forth the arrows, | 
the suns, the storm-birds, and the nightingales of time !— 
But seldom does a Cornelia find a Plutarch, who connects 
her name with the Gracchi. But as those two sons who 
bore their mether to the temple of Delphi. were rewarded 
by death, so your guidance of your children will oaly Snd 
its perfect recompense at the termination of life. 


Husts to Youre Farmens.—Make it a rule to read a 
little every day, even if it be but a single sentence. A 
short paragraph will often afford you a profitable source of 
reflection for a whole day. For this purpese your agricul- 
tural paper is admirably adapted. Keep it always within 
your reach so that you may lay your hand on it at any mo- | 
ment when you are about the house. We know a large 
family that has made itself intimately acquainted with 
history, probably more than any other family in the entire 
United States by the practice of having one of the children, | 
eaeh one tuking a week by turns, read every morning, 
while the rest were at breakfast.—/Jowa Farmer. 





Zinc Pans.—It was recommended by Mr. 8. 
Williams, at the last meeting of the Philadelphia 
Society for Promoting Agriculture, that zine 
pans be used for dairies, possessing as they do 
the power of preserving the milk in a sweet or 
oo state, much longer than any pans used.— 

r. Hare remarked that great care would be 
necessary to keep them perfectly clean, or the 
milk and butter might be unwholesomeg He! 
thought it probable that a small block of zinc, | 
placed in a tin pan, might produce the same ef- 
fect on the milk by preventing it getting sour 
teo soon. 





MRAKET INTELLIGENCE. 
Rochester Produce Market—Wholesale. 
$1 00 1 06) Pork, bbl. mess 10 50 11 00 
46 | Pork, ewt.,... 400 4 59 
50 56 | Beef, ewt.,... 350 4 59 
22 25 . 7 8 
25 5 50} Butter, 9 
85 1 0U | Cheese, Ib., -. 5 
Apples, bush. Eggs, doz, --. - 8 
Potatoes, ..--. 20 30 | Pouliry, 
Clover Seed, . Tallow, 
Timothy, -- -- Maple Sugar, - 
Hay, ton,.... 10 06 12 50] Sheep Skins, - 12 
Wood, cord,. 200 2 50 | Green Hides,Ib 3 
Salt, bbl,.... 125 138/Dry  “ .... 7 
Hams, Ib, .. .. 6 7 | Calf Skins, --- 10 
Woot.—The market is still inactive. ‘Tho following are 
present quemtiens : 
ats GEE oo Goss ON 0.0 601066 cdc b 06 2 bac ol eee 
ee 
Half to three quarters, ...............-+4+--28 
Three quarters to full,... .........0555++5 +24 
Gg < 5 @ a GrcalbS pot ecanie cone ads o sesec see 
Rochester, August 29, 1848. 





New York Market. 
New-Yorx, August 28—7 P. M. 

Frovr axp Meai.—There isa fair demand for flour, but the light 
supplies, in connection with the firmness of the foreign markets, 
has caused the flour market to be buoyant. Fancy’s are 6\ to 
12c. better than on Saturday. Sales 12.000 bbls. at $5 5005 62), 
for common and good brands the market closing with little to be 
had below $5.523g. Included in the sales were 100 bbis round hoop 
at $5.50 some uninspected sold at $5,37'¢ ; extra and fancy do not 
improve like common descriptions. Meal is in fair demand and 
steady at $3.12%5 43,25 for Jersey 

Gramw—For Wheat there isa fair inquiry and shippers were in 
the market for good samples. Sales 10,000 bush at Se. the former 
if not the latter was for export. Corn has been fluctuating and 


| was better at the close than in the morning. The orders were to 


a considerable extent and sale 50 or 60.000 bus, at 54450 mixed 
and nearly yellow ; 57 for white. 64@65forrounvd northern, Som 
of the sales of mixed show a decline 


Burrato, Aug B 
There was a good inquiry for flour on Saturday morniag, and 
here were sales of between 2 and 5000 bbis. 1551 bbis two choic: 
brands Ohio were taken at $5; the balances at 4 8144 87 - 
There was also u fair demand for wheat, with sales about 40 
bushels old and new Ohio at $1. 
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Choice Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


OCHESTER COMMERCIAL NURSERY, No. 3 East Ave- 
R sue. Rochester, N. Y. 

We offer for sale this autumn one of the largest and finest as- 
«ortments of Fruit Trees to be found in Western New York, 
comprising all the desivable varieties of Arrie, Arnicot, Prax, 

ueney, Peacn, Prom, &e , &c., cultivated by ourselves and war- 
ranted correctly named. 

Arr.es.—Northern Spy. Early Joe, Melar and 50 other va- 
rieties, 5 to 8 feet high, at 25 cents each, and much cheaper by 
the hundred. 

Carrares—About 40 of the best varieties. 5 to 10 feet high at 
# cents each, with a large di t at wholesale. 

sans —The best kinds, on quince or free stocks. 50 cents each. 

‘urchasers will find it much for their interest to procure their 
trees of us, rather than from smaller nurseries. as we can give 
them their choice from several hundred thousand trees, and 
doubt not but that we ean please ali. {- Call and see. 

An omnibus leaves the Irving House for the Nursery every 
hour during the day. 

City Office No. 8 Arcade 





Hall. 
BISSELL, HOOKER & SLOANE. 
(9-3t) 


Rochester, Sept. 1, 1848. 





To the Readers of the Genesee Farmer. 
NEW WATCH AND JEWELRY STORE. 


JOHN KEDZIE, having changed his —— rela- 
2D tions. has removed his shop 2 doors north, to No. 11 State 
street, where he is prepared successfully to compete in the 
sale of an entite new stock of goods, just received, consisting 
of Gold and Silver English, Anchor, Horizontal and Vertical 
WATCHES; gold Guard and Fob Chains ; gold Seals and Keys ; 
gold and silver Pencils, Spectacles and thimbles; gold Ear-Rings. 
Bracelets and Finger Rings, (a good assortment, cheap.) A 
variety of ladies and gentlemen’s Breast Pins, new styles ; double 
and aingle Hunting gold and plated Lockets ; Gold Pens. best 
ynality ; silver and shell Combs, Card Cases. Fine Cutlery, &e 
The above, and a variety of other desirable goods usually kept 
in our business. are offered on more advantageous terms than 
iwual ; and it is particularly desired that the goods should be 


‘samined and prices ascertained before purchasing elsewhere | 


n this market. 

We manufacture and keep on hand a good assortment of Silver 
SPOONS, warranted as pure as American Coin. 

Will also keep an assortment of Accordeons and other Mu- 
veal Instruments, which will be sold very low. 

We have on hand. and intend to keep the best assortment of 
‘day, 30 hour and Alarm CLOCKS, that can be found in this 
market 

Waren Rerarrine faithfully done and warranted, by an expe- 
rienced workman. 

Further particulars at No. 11 State Street. 

J. KEDZIE & CO. 

P. S. Tothe Farmers in particular we would give notice that 
we have a variety of BAROMETERS. which will give that 
knowledge of the changes of the weather, that will enable them 
* adapt their business to its variations. Please call and examine 
hem, as every man ought to have one. 

Rochester, Sept. 1, 1548. {9-4t} 


Fine Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware. 
S THE subsbriber is selling all descri of Fine Gold 


and Silver Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware at retail. at 
much jess than the usual prices. Fine Gold Lever. Anchor, 
‘seapement, Duplex and Lepine Watches, fine Silver Lever, Le- 
pine and verge watches. 
Gold Guard Chains, Fob and Vest Chains. 
Gold Guard Keys, Fob Keys and Seals. 
Gold Pencils, Silver Pencils, Gold Pens. 
Ladies Bracelets. Gold Lockets, Gold Thimbles. 
do. and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins. 
Diamond Rings and Pins, Stone Rings, Chased and Plain Rings 
Sterling Silver Spoons, Forks, Cups, &c. 
Gold Watches as low as $20 to 25 each. 
Watches and Jewelry exchanged 
All wateles warranted to keep good time, or the money returned. 
Watches, Clocks, and Jewelry repaired in the best manner and 
warranted, at much less than the usual prices. 
Cc, G. ALLEN, Importer of Watches & Jewelry, 
Wholesale & retail, 51 Wall-st., corner William 
New York, May 1, 1848. street, up stairs, N. Y. 


Farm for Sale. 
THE Subscriber offers his farm for sale. situated in the 
e& town of Castile, Wyoming county, about three fourths of 
a mile east of the village, via. the road leading to Nunda. 
it contains 80 acres of choice land. For wheat it is second to 
none in the county. The buildings consist of two dwelling 
houses and two good barns, and o out-buildings, besides a 
good coopers shop. The farm is well watered and wooded ; none 
cut what can be cultivated. 

Terms made easy. For further particulars ae of the sub- 

seriber, on the premises JOSEPH WILDMAN. 
Castile, N. Y.., July 21, 1848. [8-1t*) 








BURRALL’S SHELL WHEEL PLOW. 
HESE Plows are 30 per cent lighter than the common Plow 
and work well on ali soils—in all conditions. 

An impression has gone abroad that they answer only “on 
smooth lands where there are no stones or other obstructions’’— 
Such is not the fact ; they make good work on al! lands, rough and 
smooth, and are more fully appreciated among roots and stones, 
and on stiff clay. and hard, dry gravelly soils. 

Two thousand of them have been in use during the last three 
years among our best Farmers, and give entire satisfaction. 

For Sale, wholesale and retail (warronted,) an assortimert of the 
above (from No. 3 to 12) capable of turning a furrow (from 10 
inches to 20 wide, and from 6 to 14 inches deep. A liberal die 
count to dealers. k. J. BURRALL. 

Geneva, N. Y., April, 1848. [4-4m)} 

Conner’s United States Type Foundry. 

HE undersigned are now prepared to fill all orders they may 

be favored with. at the folluwing greatly redaced prices, for 

approved six months paper; or a discount of 10 per cent. will 
| be made for cash on delivery. 

| New Scotch Faces. | Regular Faces. 





Title. Shaded, §c. 
-+ 1 2 1 80 


| Plot... - +--+ BO} owner eee es OS OOS C= 
| Presses, Chases, Wood Type, Cases, Brass and Wood Rule, Im- 
| posing Stones, Composing Sticks, Stands, Leads, Brassand Wooden 
Galleys, Brass Dashes (40 kinds), Ornamental Combination Bor- 
ders. and all other articles necessary fora complete Printing Office, 
furnished with despatch. 

The Series of Scotch Faces we have introduced at very great 
expense, are not only beautiful, but are well adapted by their 
| peculiar cut, for Book, as well as Newspaper Printing, and where 

known, have given very general satisfaction. 
| Our regular faces have been got up with great care, and are, as 
| well as all other articles manufactured by us, not surpassed. The 
| metal from which we manufacture is of a mixture peculiar to 
ourselves. and at the same time of a superior quality and durability. 
Sheet Specimens of the new Scotch faces, and new borders, will 
be ready tor delivery by the 25th of July, 1848. 
| The New York Herald, Sun, Courier and Enquirer, Evening 
| Post, Globe, Organ, Sunday Dispatch, Atlas,—Washihgton Un- 
ion, Albany Atlas, Daily Wisconsin at Milwaukie, &e., &c., are 
printed on T'ypes from this Foundry. 
Publishers of Newspapers who will insert this advertisement 
three times, previous to the first of October, 1848. will be paid in 
| articles of our manufacture, by purchasing four times the amount 


| of their bill. 
JAMES CONNER & SON, 
Corner Ann and Nassau streets, New York 


te . te de me oe = 
S2ESESE2 
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ORM SPECIFIC !— MeLane’s Vermifuge !!-— This in val- 
uable remedy for worms, is rapidly supplanting all others 
in public estimation. Where it is used it has produced the best 
effects, and driven out all other remedies. ~ It is the best they 
have ever seen,’ is the remark of ali who bave ever used it in 
their families. 
“ Tyre Sraines, Sumven Co., Tenn., ? 
February 1th, 1848. 5 
“J. Kidd & Co.—I received a lot of M’Lanes Vermifuge from 
your agent last spring. which | sold out in one week, and | think 
| could have sold one thousand bottles by this time, if I could 
have got it, but not knowing where to get it, | had to wait until 
your agent came around. very person that has tried McLane’s 
Vermifuge, tell me it is the best they have ever seen. In fact, it 
is impossible for any one to say too much in favor of M’Lane’s 
Vermifuge. W. D. ROBB.” 
For sale at the Drag Stores of Post & Willis, and H. D. Wade, 
Rochester, and sold by druggists and merchants generally thro’- 
out the United States. 


| By ~~ PILLS —These Pills, discovered by Dr. McLane, and . 
| which bear his name, were first used in his own practice. 
In a few years they attracted the attention of other physicians, 
and thence passed into general use. For curing all diseases of 
the liver they act with certainty and regularity. The patient 
soon feels the removal of disease until he is weil. The effect is 
almost magical ; and after swallowing druzs and medicines of 
another description. the sufferer finds himself relieved at once. 
| Diseases of the Liver are very common in this country, and are 
as frightful in the character as they are frequent in occurrence. 
Are you troubled with any of the numerous complaints which 
originate in a diseased state of the Liver? Purchase Dr. Mc- 
Lane’s Pills, and be relieved at once. 

For sale at the Drug Store of Post & Willis, and H. D. Wade 
Rochester, and sold by merchants and druggists generally thro’- 
out the United States. 


White Beans. 


NE HUNDRED BUSHELS PURE WHITE BEANS, the 
best in the city, just received at the Genesee Seed —_= 
[5) RIGGS, 


| 














| 18 Front-street. RAPALJE & B 
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NOTT, ELLIOTT & FITCH, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
ENGLISH, SWEDES AND AMERICAN BAR IRON, 
NORWAY’S NAIL RODS, 
SANDERSON’S CAST STEEL, (ROUND, FLAT AND SQUARE,) 
GERMAN, ENGLISH, BLISTER, AMERICAN AND SPRING STEEL, 
BLACKSMITH’S BELLOWS, ANVILS AND VICES, 


CROW-BARS, PECK-AXES, DRILLS, WROUGHT §& CUT NAILS, CUT SPIKE, BOAT SPIKE 
HORSE RASPS, FILES, §&C., &C. 


° —ALSO— 
\ FULL AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
SHELF AND HEAVY HARD-WARE, 
CUTLERY, CARPENTERS JOINERS AND SMITHS’ TOOLS, HOUSE TRIMMINGS 
OF EVERY VARIETY, 
DR. CHAUNCEY’S COOKING STOVE, 
BOX, SIX PLATE AND PARLOR STOVES. 


Agents for Mott’s Agricultural Furnace, Herring's Salamander Safe, and the American 


GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY. 








AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, MACHINES, &c. 
Embracing a great variety of Harvest Tools, Plows, Cultivators, Corn Shellers, Straw Cutters, &c 
Orders executed with despatch, and at uniform low prices. Merchants, Blacksmiths, Farmers 
and Mechanics are respectfully solicited to call and examine our stock, comprising one of the 
largest and most complete ever offered in this city, and at prices which cannot fail to suit those 


wishing to purchase. 


(G> We are now receiving large additions to our former stock, and our arrangements in the 
Eastern markets enables us to be in constant receipt of every article in our line, which will be 
sold at the lowest rates, for Cash or approved Credit. 

No. 23 Burrato-streret, Rocuesrer, N. Y. 


Kinderhook Wool Depot. 


Valuable Farms for Sale in Monroe Co., N. ¥. 


Greece, within a mile anda half of Lake Ontario. and 


, aes of the handsomest and best Farms in the Town of 


the Genesee River, and distant only seven miles from the 


THIS enterprise having met the expectations of its 
projectors, will be continued upon the following pi) 
“den? according to | City of Rochester and the Erie Canal. The Farm contains 19% 


The Fureces will be thrown into serts. 

style and quality 

A discrimination will be made between Wool in ox 
condition 

All who desire it. can have their clips kept separate 

Sales will be made invariably for Casi 

The charges will be. for receiving. sorting and selling. one cent 
per pound, and the insurance. which will be 25 cents on $100 for 
a term of three months 

Liberal advanees in eash made on the usual terms 

Arrangements have been made with manufacturers using different 
grades of wool. to purchase the various sorts at their market value, 
soon after being received at the Depot 
price is not satisfactory. the wool will be offered for sale at such 
time as the owner may direct 

Rererence can be had to Dr. J. P. Beekman, Kinderhook; D 
8. Curtis, Canaan ; ©. W. Hull, New Lebanan; J. B. Nott. Raq 
Guilderland; C. M1. Richmond, Psq., Aurora ; Col. J. Murdock 
Wheatland. N. Y.; B. P. Johnzon, tsq.. Albany 

H. BLANCHARD, Agent 
Kinderhook, N. ¥.. May, 1848 [6-3m] 


Burrall’s New Agricultural Foundry, 
GENEVA, N. ¥. 
HE Subscriber has recently put in opcration a new Foundry 
and Sheps, designed chiefly for the manufacture of AcricuL- 
vuga. [mrcewents—among which he has now on hand 
Berrall’s Pat. Threshing & Clover machmes and horse-powers 
a ‘* Corn Shellers, Nos. 1 and 2; 
oe ‘* Shell-wheel Plows, Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7,9, U1, 12. 
Auso—Subeoil, Corn and Shovel Plows, plow points and trim- 
mings, Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Serapers, &c.,—to which will 
be added. during the present season. a choice selection of the best 
Implements in market. All of which will be sold, wholesale and 
retail, on liberal terms. 
Mill Gearings and Castings of all kinds, turning and finishing, 
tern making, &c.. &c., neatly executed. [4-4] 
Geneva, Ont. Co., N. Y., April, 1848 E, J. BURRALL, 





| acres, (of which about 20 acres are wood.) well watered by an ex- 
sv or pan | cellent and never failing stream; five acres of grafted Fruit ; a 


commodious stone house, with pump at the kitchen door. frame 
Barn. Sheds, &c., and might be divided into two Farms of 150 and 
42 acres, each—equally well watered and supplied with Fruit 
The land in Greece is not surpassed in fertility by any in the 


| State, nor in convenience to Market. 


I will also sell the Farm on which I live, contains 52 acres. with 


} about five acres of choice grafted fruit of all kinds, good Wel 
jand a small stream convenient to the Barn. The buildings are 
}of wood. more extensive and commodious than usual. for | bad 
If the opening market | fitted this for my permanent residence; but my boys have gone 


West, and advanced age makes so large a business troublesome 
The situation, naturally beautiful, is well surrounded by Fruit 
and shade Trees, and is within a short half mile of Lake Ontari 
and the Genesee. the vessels sailing on which are visible from 
every room in the ; ouse. 

What renders the Farms particularly desirable is, that a Plank 
road is eontemplated to Rochester, by which this will be made 
the stopping place for all vessels, and a market created for all the 
minor products of a farm. One third of the purchase money 
may remain on mortgage if desired. A good breadth o. wheat 
may be put in this year. 

Apply personally. or by letter to JOHN MOXON 

April, 1848. [4-tf} Charlotte, Monroe Co., N. ¥. 


Clark & Gilman, 23 Statesst. 
\ 7 F. are now prepared to present the Spring Style of HATS 
for 1548, with a new style of lining. pronounced to be the 

richest and most beautiful thing ever introduced in this market 
neg are so constructed as to render them perfectly perspiration 
proo 

iG We have been to an extra expense in trimming our Hate 
in this manner ; but we trust the increase of sale wiil enable us 
to furnish them at our former prices, which are as ~ cheap as the 
ebeapest.”’ CLARK & GILMAN, 

6-28 23 State-st., Rochester. 
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Steel Cultivator Teeth. 


HE subseriber hereby informs the public that he still con- 

tinues to manufacture KOGERS’ PATENT STEEL CUL- 
TIVATOR TEETH, at Seneca Faris, N. Y., where he will keep 
constantly on hand and for sale at wholesale, or retail, these 
Teeth, of lengths varying from 10 to 16 inches, to suit the pur- 
chasers. For the reputation of the article reference is had to the 
following certificates, which is but a few of thousands that might 
be obtained. DAVID B, ROGERS. 

Seneca Falls, N. Y., Jan. 1848. 


We, the un ed farmers of the Genesee Country, earnest! 
recommend to our brother farmers thro t the country the 
ase of the cultivator, not only for corn . but also for other 
spring crops, and more especially for wheat raising. We are fully 
convinced that the cheapest and best for the land, and less liable 
to winter kill. is the once plowing deep and thorough, and then 
go immediately on with the cultivator for further preparing and 
seeding our fallows, having either tried it ourselves, or seen it 
tried side by side with the old way of plowing three times. And 
we further recommend the above steel tooth, having used them 
more than any other for the last two years, and do cheerfully say 
that they are the best kind now in use. 

Naruan Cast, 

Jacos Busan, 

Joun Laruror, German Latnaor, 

Benjamin Crescer, Jesse H. Fisk, 
Harry Larmor. 

| concur fully in the sentiments contained in the above cer¢jq 
sate in relation to Rogers’ Patent Steel Teeth Cultivator. | haye 
used it extensively, and find it emphatically the best farming jpj- 
plement in use for the destruction of the Canada Thistle and 
other weeds which too often spring up on our summer fallows, 
and while it is accomplishing this work in the destruction of 
weeds, it will at half of the labor of the harrow, give a finer tilt 
to the soil. and work the ground deeper and more usefully for the 
wheat crop. 

| find it in many respects equally beneficial in preparing the 
ground for spring crops. G. V. Sacer. 

Seneca Fuils. N. Y., Jan. 12, 1848. (2-tf } 


Monroe County Mutual Insurance Co. 
A FARMER’S COMPANY. 
T the annual meeting held on the 20th inst., the following 
£1 persons were elected Directors for the ensuing year :—~ 
Wm. M’Knight, Rochester, L. Ward, Rochester, 
5. P Gould, Brighton, William Buel, Gates, 
M. Garrett. Gates, J. B. Rowe. Penfield, 
L. B. Langworthy, Greece, A. A. Hooker, Irondequoit. 
Rebt. Staples. Sweden. William Shepard, Irondequoit, 
Austin Spencer, Ogden, E. Henry Barnard, Mendon, 
David MeVean, Wheatland. 

The following is the conclusion of the Report of the Directors : 

‘The Directors are happy in presenting their Meventh anoual 
report. to state— 

* That there are no unsettled or disputed claims against the 
Company. 

tbat the Company owe no debts, except a small balance due 
the Treasurer, and a loss of $400 not yet due—for both of which 
there is money in the hands of agents. 

“That after paying these, the only claims upon the Company, 
there will be a smal! amount in the Treasury. 

“Only one assessment has ever been made by the Company— 
and that was 2 per cent. upon some. and 3 per cent upon others. 

~The Company have not a single risk, except on dwelling hou- 
ses and barns, and their contents. 

“They insure very few village houses, and in such cases they 
exclude the risk from other buildings. ‘ 

“They do not expose more than $2000 to one fire.”’ 

A large proportion of the risks of the Company are in the coun- 
ty of Monroe. Their object is to do a safe and prudent business. 
rather than a large one. It is seldom necessary for a company to 
make assessments for the first few years, for the reason that as 
their business rapidly increases, the receipts of five per cent. are 
large in proportion to the outstanding risks—but very few compa- 
nies A aa, been in operation ten years without frequent assess- 
ments. 

The Directors intend to pursue the same course as heretofore 
m the management of the Company—rigidly to exclude all haz- 
ardous property, and to exercise strict economy in conducting the 


e388, 

GF Office No. 36 State street, (up 
WM 

L. A. WARD, Secretary. 


Carrot Seed, 


NE THOUSAND POUNDS of White and Orange CARROT 

SEED, for sale at wholesale and retail at the Rochester 
Seed Store, No. 4 Front-street. 

April 1. (4 tf] 


Marrowfat Peas. 
Bushels Marrowfat Peas, clear from bugs. and of the 
first quality, just rec’d. and for sale yay 
Seed No. 


Joun Twine, 
Nosie Danie.s, 





stairs.) 
. M’KNIGHT, President. 
(12-tf} 
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STODDARD & FREEMAN, 
PROPRIETORS OF THE 


GENESEE PAPER MILLS, 


WARE-ROOMS AND OFFICE 74 STATE-ST., 
Rechester, New York: 
8. B. Sropparv, — Cras, Faeeman, 
TODDARD & FREEMAN have, ~—_—- the past season, in 
bt addition to their former extensive facilities for manufacturing, 
rected a Lance Mut and procured an entire new set of Ma- 
chinery, of the most modern style, embracing all the late im- 


y wae nog» They are now prepared to furnish any ome | ie 


nting, Foolseap, Letter, Fine Colored Medium, Tobacco. 
Office, Seed, Envelope, Wrapping, and all other Papers, of the 
best quality, on the shortest notice. and the most favorable terms. 
NB. wanted for cash or in exchange. 
fiG- The paper upon which the Genesee Farmer is printed was 
mavufactured at the Genesee Mills by 8. & F. (8-tf] 





New Paper Warehouse at Buffalo. 


subscribers, (Proprietors of the well known Genesee Mutts, 

of Rochester.) are now opening an extensive Warehouse in 

Buffalo, and will keep constantly on hand a full assortment of the 

various kinds Of PAPER, such as Printing, in all its varieties 

Foolacap, Letter, Folio Post, Flat Cap. Demy, Medium, Fine Col 

ored Medium, Yellow and Blue Tobacco, Post Office, Seed, En- 
velope and Wrapping Paper, of all descriptions, &e., Kc. 


Our facilities for manufacturing, and our connection with some 
of the largest Eastern Manufactories, enables us to offer greater 
inducement to purchasers than have been heretofore known in 
this market. Printers desiring Paper of any special size or quali- 
ty, can have it made to order, with nearly as great facility as 
though our Millis were situated in this city; for in these days we 
order by Lightning and answer by Steam. The patronage of the 
printers of the west is particularly solicited. 

We shall also keep open a market for RAGS, and shall pay the 
highest market price in Cash at ull times for this commodity. To 
those who wish to exchange Rags for Paper we can offer special 
inducements. 

In short, we would say to all who have occasion to us® Paper of 
any description, or who Rags to dispose of, please call at the Gen- 
esee Paper Warehouse, Merchants’ |-xchange, corner of Prime-st. 
and Prime Canal. STODDARD & FREEMAN. 

Burva.o, July, 1847. [8-tf] 








Dutton’s Music Rooms, 


27 STATE-STREET, ROCHESTER, N. YORK, 
ONTAIN every description of Music Goods. And what 
equally concerns the buyer—whose eustom the proprietor so- 

licits—they are of prime quality, and for sale at fair prices 

What Dutton has to say further of his Musie Rooms and their 
contents, are the following facts, ascertained and reliable. His 
stock of 

PIANO-FORRTES, made of selections from the Manufactories 
of Chickering. Boston ; Stodart & Dunham, Bacon & Raven. and 
others, New York—makers of unrivalled celebrity and unques- 
tioned excellence, he wili sell as low as they can be bought by 
any one. (not a dealer.) of the manufacturers themselves. 

Sheet Music—Instruction Books at Publishers’ prices. Guitara, 
Violins. Violoncellos, Double Basses, Flutes, Clarinets, Flageolets, 
Fifes, etc.. etc., on fair terms. A large and very fine assortment 
of Accordeons, at cost. He holds the Agencies for D. B. Bartlett 
and A. Prescott’s Melodeons, which he is selling at reduced prices. 
His stock of Band Instruments is full, and worth a call from all 
who wish to purchase well in this line. 

His Strings, English, French. and Italian. for various instruments, 
are of the latest importations and of the best quality ; he has also 
sundry and divers other matters, such as Violin and Bass Bows, 
Rosin, Reeds, Tuning Forks. ete., ete.. and generally what may 
properly belong to a well furnished Music Store. 

[3-9m] GEO. DUTTON, Jr. 


Erastus Darrow, 


Wot and retail Bookseller and Stationer; dealer 
in Agricultural and Scientific Works, and Agent for the 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Society—Corner of Main and St 
Paul St.cets, Rochester, N. Y. 

&@- Printing ana Binding done to order. 

OG- Apvenrtisine is to trade what steam is to machinery—the 
» goa head power. 
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GENESEE FARMER — ADVERTISING LEPARTMENT. 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees. | 


HE Subscribers wish to inform their customers and the pub- , 

lic, that they have now on hand and will offer for sale during 
the ensuing planting season, a large lot ef FRUIT’ TREES, con-; 
sisting in part of j 

50,000 APPLE TREES. suitable for orchard planting 

20,000 PEAR do. do 

15,000 CHERRY do. do } 

15.000 PEACH do do 
Besides large quantities of Apricots, Plums, Quinces. Grapes, and | 
ail the smail fruits. The trees are vigorous and bealthy. and the 
collection comprises all the leading standard sorts. as well as 
nearly gll the rare and choice ones recently brought to notice. | 
All have been propagated under the personal supervision of the 
proprictors, whose care, expericuce and entire devotion .to the 
business, give the public a reasonable guarantee for accuracy. 

A large share of attention is paid to the culture of GARDEN 
FRUIT TRE&S, and the stock of Apples on Paradise Stocks, 
Pears on Quince, and Cherry ou Mahaleb is probably the largest 
in the Union. i 

Aji the famous NATIVE FRUITS of Western New York can 
be supplied genuine, propagated from the bearing trees. Im- 
mense quantities of young trees, suitable for distant transmis- 
sion can be supplied | 

Ornamentat Taees.—The stock is very large. and quantities for 
planting streets, public grounds. &c.. or to dealers can be fur- 
nished very low. | 

Hence Pants can also be furnished by the 1,000 or 10,000 com- | 
prising Norway Spruce, Arbor Vite. Hemlock, Red Cedar, Eng- | 
lish and American Thorn, Buck Thorn, Osage Orange, Honcy | 
Locust, Privet, &e 

50,000 PLUM SEEDLINGS, 1 year old 

30,000 QUINCE “ of the best sort for Pear Stocks, 
besides large quantities of Rhubarb. Asparagus, Sea Kale. and | 
al) other articles in the nursery line at reduced prices | 

Trees and plants will be packed in the best manner and shipped | 
to any part of the Union 

A new Catalogue for 1845 and ‘49 is just published, and will 
be sent gratis to all post paid applicants. Wholesale catalogues 
sent whea desired. Orders should be forwarded immediately. | 
address ELLWANGER, BARRY & ROWE 

Mi. Hope Gerden and Nurseries, ? | 

Rochester, N. ¥., Sept 1, 1848. § [otf] | 





Strawberry Plants. 

URR’S New Pine—< Berries large, light or pale red. and pos- | 
sesses a very hich, aromatic. sweet and delicious flavor, very 
early, plants perfectly hardy, vigorous. and uncommonly produc 
tive —pistillate ;-— unquestionably the very best strawberry cul- 

tivated.” 

* Rivat Hevson—Fruit dark and shining red, resembling the 
Hudson, of Cincinnati, except the stem and fruit are both larger: 
flavor high, rich and excelleu! (sub-acid) plants perfectly hardy 
a profuse bearer—pistillate.”” 

 CoLunsus—A beautiful large dark colored fruit, nearly round, 
possessing a rich and sweet flavor; plants very hardy and un-. 
commonly prolific—pistillate.”’ 

* Burn’s Op Seeniinc—tUndoubtedly the best known, for im- 
peegnating other varieties — flowers staminate, blooming carly 
and continuing late, and producing a very handsome and deli- 
cious fruit.” | 

Having grown the above described berries. | hesitate not to say 
that they answer the description given of them by Mr. Burn, as| 
above ;—and will, during the months of August and September. | 
furnish to order plants of the several varieties 

Price of Plants—New Pine. $1.50 per dozen; Rival Hudson and | 
Columbus, each, 75 cents per dozen , Burr's Old Seedling, 50 cts. | 
per dozen. 

Persons ordering plants. should siways have a part of stami-} 
nate plants. The Large Karly Scarlet is a staminate plant. and} 
profuse bearer, and a good fertilizer—price 25 cents per dozen, or} 
$1 per hundred 

Planta o: aii other standard varieties can be furnished. No; 


anes for packing M. G. WARNER. 
vhester, July 1, 1848 


{7-Im} 
Shori-Horn Durhams for Sale. 


HE Subscriber has a few young thoxoven-reryp DURHAMS 
on his farm, 24 wiles from Troy, which he offers for sale, viz 
1 yearling bull; 2 bulls about 8 months old; 6 yearling heifers ; 
2 two-year old do. ; and a few buil and heifer calves of this spring 
These young animals were all go. by my imported bull, Duke of 
Wellington, and my premium bull Meteor. Meteor was got by 
Duke of Wellington, out of my in ported Duchess heifer. The 
dams of some of these young animals were imported. but from 
other herds than that of Mr. Bates’, an | others are from Durham 
cewa, bred in this country. and aregood milxers. The sires being 
from the celebrated herd of Thomas Bates, Esq., England, renders 
them valuable for a cross on other Duwtham stock, as well as to 
farmers who wish to improve their bre ds. The estimation put 
apon this strain of blood by those who know its value, may be 
seen by stating that the only bull calves which | have had to dis- 
pose of, from the Bates cows and bulls, (three in number,) have 
sold at $300 each. The young animals alove enumerated will 
be sold at prices varying from $100 to $150. 
Troy, May 1, 1848. [5-4m]} GEORGEVAIL. 
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Holden’s Dollar Magazine. 


HIS js the Largest, Cheapest, and Best Magazine published 

in the world, containing 64 pages in each number, and from 
12 to 28 beautiful Wood Engravings! Thus at the end of « 
year cach subscriber has a work of 768 races! and 200 EN 
GRAVINGS !!—ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR!!! No publication 
in the world ever offered one half the attractions for double the 
money. 

It would be useless to particularise the many different features 
offered by Holden. Suffice it to say, the Magazine is a Repository 
of Tales, Sketches. Translations, Essays. Reviews, Poems. Biog 
raphies— forming a pleasant, agreeable and instructive Periodica: 
As the virculation is principally among families, and introduced 
by the exertions of lovers of good moral r ading. nothing objec- 
tionable or in the least tinged with immorality is allowed « 


| place in it. No father need fear the monthly visit of Holden's 


Magazine, as its reputation is and will be as unsullied as that of 
a strictly religious Periodical. 

The beautiful Portraits of prominent public men of thie country 
and !.ngland. and those of our Clergymen, (the latter accompan 
ied by sketches,) are worth more than the subscription price of 
the work. The Engravings of Rev. Drs. Tyxc and Ports, and 
Rey. Henry Warp Breecurr, are unsurpassed by any thing even 
in European publications ! 

In addition to the Magazine each subseriber receives a eopy of 
the “ illustrated History of the Hat,” a book of 54 pages, and 
37 fine wood cuts. This book is readily worth 25 cents of itself. 
and is only sent when requested by the subscriber 

The volume commences with the July Number, and persons 
should subseribe at once and obtain the back numbers 

Teams, (invariably in advance 
lecopy one year, including the premium. $ 
5 copies . - “ 
2“ t “ us 1 
{kg Address (post paid ) CHARLES W. HOLDEN, 
(9-1t} No. 9 Nassau-street, New York 
Sale of Farm Blood Stock. 
WILL SELL at the State Cattle Show. on the 5th. 6th and 
7th of September next, at Buffalo, my thorough bred Cattir 


| and Sheep, se follows : 


35 Short Horns. consisting of Cows. Heifers, Bulls. and heite: 


| and ball Calves 


20 Devons. do do. 

30 Cotswold Sheep—Ewes and Rams 

30 Southdown do. do do. 

The reputation of my stock is generally known. I need only 


add that they are, of each kind, descended from the herds an 
flocks of the most noted English breeders. 


Black Rock, N. Y., July 1, 1848. LEWIS F. ALLEN 


Sale of Short-Horned Cattle. 

WILL sell. at Buffalo,during the days of the Sate Fair, on the 

5th. 6th and 7th of September next, under the direction of 
the officers of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society. twenty & 
twenty-five thorough bred Short-horned Cattle, consisting of 
Cows, Heifers and } oung Balle. 

A Catalogue with their Pedigrees will be ready at the time of 
the Fair. 

Also, I will sell at the same time, 50 Merino Rams, bred from 
the Blakesly flock. 

References—A. B. Allen, New York ; Sanford Howard, and 5 
P. Johnson, Albany ; Thomas Rotch, Butternuts; and L. F 
Allen, Black Rock. JNO. M. SHFRWOOD 

Auburn, May 16, 1848. (6-Sm) 








Improved Corn Cultivarors. 

HE subscriber would call the attention of farmers and nur 
serymen to his Double Pointed Steel Tooth Cultivator, a su 
rior article, for sale wholesale and retail—also. Road Serapers 
-—at the Old Agricultural Warehouse. No. 120 State-street, 
Rochester, N.Y: My Cultivators are also for sale by R jee & 

Briggs. P. D. WRIGHT 
June 1, 1848 (6-tf) 





